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PUBLISHERS’ MEDIUMS 





THE PALL MALL GAZETTE 


10, 12, 14, and 16 Pages Daily. 
THE 
AND His FAmMILy. 


lishers’ Announcements. 
Special Columns for New Books 
Next to Literary Matter every Day. 


Orricrs : Newron St., HoLtpory, Lonpon, W.C. 


EVENING PaPeR OF TE EDUCATED MAN 


Famous for its brilliant Reviews of current 
Literature, and without doubt the best 
Evening Paper in the Kingdom for Pub- 


THE 
ST. JAMES’S 
GAZETTE 


is the smartest Evening Paper 


THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


Established 1821. 
Published Daily. Price One Penny. 


Has a circulation peculiar to itself among the 
more cultivated classes of Great Britain in every 
district, and claims, with justice, to be one of the 
leading papers in the country. 

Contains special columns devoted to literary 
matters. 





OLDEST HALFPENNY PAPER 
THE ECHO 


*“ The Echo” is the most literary of the populer 
evening papers.”— Windsor Magazine. 


Devotes a great deal ofspaceto literary matters 


Moderate rate for Publishers’ Advertisements 


19 8". BRIDE STREET, LUDGATE OIRCUS, E.C. 


THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE 


bas been PROVED to be far ahead 

of any other London evening 

paper as a medium for publishers 
announcements. 


PUBLISHERS’ COLUMNS DAILY 


A Classified Survey of the Week’s 
Publishing appears every Saturday. 


Offices: TUDOR STREET, LONDON, €.C. 





THE SPHERE 
Gd. Weekly. 
A Literary Letter by C. K. 8S. 
appears each Week. 
Also List of Books Received. 


S°EOTAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR 
PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 





Established 1855. 


in South Yorkshire. 
reputation. 


cleverly written. 


The principal morning paper published 
Enjoys a National 


SHEFFIELD DAILY TELEGRAPH 


Special Publishers’ page every Wednesday. 
Reviews and criticisms carefully and 


THE LEICESTER DAILY POST 
The only morning paper in the district. 


Suitable medium for Publishers’ Adver- 
tisements. 


THE IRISH TIMES 
DUBLIN. 
The largest and most influential circula- 
tion in Ireland. 
Special page of book reviews every Friday. 
London Editorial Offises: 153 FLEET STREET. 
Advertisement Offices : 61 FLEET STREET. 





The Morning Newspaper for Aberdeen 
AND THE 
Northern Half of Scotland. 


Thursdays, and on other days as required. 
Book Advertisements are inserted on Literary Page. 


Lonpon Orrick : 149 FLEET STREET, E.C. 





THE ABERDEEN FREE PRESS 


Reviews of books appear on Mondays and 


NEW BOOKS ARE PROMPTLY REVIEWED. 


THE NORTHERN WHIG 
BELFAST. 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 


The leading commercial paper in Ireland. 





A special literary page weekly. 





Applications fur these spaces should 
be made to Messrs. Crossley 5 Cov., 
574 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 
Special Rates for a Series will be 
quoted, 











'}O BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS OF 
FREE LIBRARIES. The JUNE CATA- 
LOGUES of Valuable SECOND-HAND WorRKS and 
NEW REMAINDERS, offered at prices greatly 
reduced, are Now Ready, and will be sent post 
free upon application to W H. SMITH & Sor, 
Library Department, 186 Strand, London, W. 


THE INTERNATIONAL BUOK CIRCULAR 
Notes on New and Forthcoming Publications and 
Classified Lists of Books are issued by 

ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Book Importers, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 
SPECIMEN COPIES GRATIS. 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 
MAY LIST Now Ready, including all latest 
purchases, offered at greatly Reduced Prices. 
ILLIAM GLAISHER 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265 High HoLBorN, LONDON. . 
Also Catalogue of Popular Current Literature. 
and List of French Novels, Classics, &c. 


THE MOSHER BOOKS. 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL LIST EVER ISSUED 
OF THESE EDITIONS SENT POST PAID ON 
REQUEST. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, 
Portiand, Maine, U.S.A. 
mMHOMAS 72 OS PF, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 

100 St. Martin’s LANE, LONDON, 

AND 4 BROAD STREET, READING. 

i} ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both 
Commissions executed. 


We., 


Addresses. Libraries Purchased. 


(YAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY DAY NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 


TRAINING COLLEGE. 

An ASSISTANT LECTURER on EDUCA- 
TION will be appointed at this College, to 
commence work in October, 1904, at an initial 
salary of £100, with Furnished Rooms free. 

Candidates must be acquainted with the work 
of a Training College, and be competent to 
superintend practical teaching. 

Applications, with Testimonials, to be sent to 
Mr. OscAR BROWNING, King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, before JUNE 15. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL. —An Examina- 


tion will be held on June 29, 30, and | 


July 1, to fill not less than nine residential 


| scholarships, three non-residential scholarships, 


| 





and some exhibitions.—For particulars apply 
by letter to the HEADMASThR, 19 Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster. 


UTHORS’ M-8., Novels, Sermons, Plays. 
Reviews ‘Type-written accurately and 
promptly, 9d. per 1.000 words. References to 
well-known Writers.—M. Stuart, Thirlbank, 


Roxborough Road, Harrow. 


| oa ae promptly and accurately 
done. 10d. per 1,000 words. Specimens 
and references. — Address, Miss MESSER, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, 8.W. 


7 a cs ce MSS., 10d. per 

1,000, all descriptions; neat, prompt, 
accurate; duplicating a speciality, Shorthand. 
‘Testimonials. — Mrs. MICHEL, 23 Quarrendon 
Screet, Fulham, 8.W. 


I yp tea aren Wy ee 5 Plays, Reviews, 
&c., accurately Typed at 10d. per 1,000 
words, Ten years’ experience. References to 
authors. Work by post quickly returned.— 





Sale|. L. Davipsox, 68 Hyde Vale, Blackheath, | 


London. 


SOUTH 
WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
CARDIFF. 
The Council of the College invites applications 
for the following posts : 
1. Assistant Lecturer in Mathematics. 
2. Demonstrator and Assistant Lecturer in 
Chemistry. 

3. Demonstrator and Assistant Lecturer in 
Physics. 

4.. Demonstrator and Assistant Lecturer in 
Physiology. 

5. Demonstrator and Assistant Lecturer in 
Botany. 

In the case of the appointment in Physics 
preference will be given to candidates who have 
some knowledge of the technical applications 
of Electrical Science. 

Further particulars may be obtainei from 
the undersigned, to whom applications with 
testimonials (which need not be printed) must 
be sent, endorsed on the outside with the title 
of the Department in which the application is 
made, oa or before Monday, June 20th, 1904, 

J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., 
Registrar. 
University College, Cardiff. 
May 16th, 1994. 


UTHORS’ MSS., Sermons, Plays, Envelopes, 

&c., carefully typed at home (Remington), 

9d. per 1,000 words. Orders promptly executed. 
—M. M. L., 7 Vernon Road, Clapham, 8.W. 





The Small Advertisements on this 
page are inserted at 6d. per line, 
in the readable type shown. The 
Displayed Advertisements are 





charged at 5s. per inch. 
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WANTED, FOR SALE, AND IN EXCHANGE 
WEEKLY FREE ADVERTISEMENTS TO ALL OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


THE ACADEMY AND LITERATURE is Posted Free (52 issues at 3d.) to every Annual Subscriber in the United Kingdom prepaying 13/-. 
Foreign Subscribers by a Pre-payment of 17/6 will secure it being sent Post Free to avy address throughout the World for a uniform 1d. 


postage, though the postage payable varies from 1d. minimum to 2$d. per copy. 


vendor, or direct to the Publisher, 9 East Harding Street, E.C. 
EVERY SUBSCRIBER is entitled to A WEEKLY FREE ADVERTISEMENT 
Of Books (not Current Literature), Fine Art Publications, and Musical Compositions FOR SALE, WANTED, and IN EXCHANGE. 


THE ON LY CONDITIONS ARE— 
1. The Coupon inj the current issue, filled in, must accompany the Advertisement (which must not exceed four Jines or 32 words, including 


the 


serial rates for large spaces quoted on application. 
2. The Book, Fine Art Publication, Print, &., or Piece of Music to be advertised (except in the case of odd volumes or numbers of a 
magazine to complete a set) shall not have been issued during the last 12 months and so easily obtainable from the Publishers or 


through a local Bookseller. 


3. The Editor retains the right to exclude any advertisement. 
4, Advertisements, accompanied by the current coupon, for the week's issue must reach this Office by Tuesday morning, first post. 


WANTED. 


*," Subscribers are requested to state clearly 
on their Advertisement Cupy whether Wanted ” 
or “ For Sale,” and also to write distinctly. 


Oe Diocesan Calendar, 1904; Miracles of 

Prayer, Pusey ; Historical Records of the 3rd Regi- 
ment of Foot, or the “ Buffs ;” Lougmans, 1839.—Blinko 
& Son, Booksellers, Ramsgate. 


UMPUS’ Glories of France; City of Sarras; Thring’s 

Sermons at Uppingham School ; Times’ Cyclopedia. 
whole morocco; Merriman’s Suspense; Guy Mervin, 
4 copies.—Bright’s Stores, Ltd., Bournemouth. 





HAKESPEARE, Variorum Edition, 1821, 21 wa— 
Chaucer B30k Cc., 37 St. Martin’s Court, W.C. 





Rk La Bible (Psaumes et Evangiks Synoptiques’, 
1875.—Dr. Cobb, 17 Holland Park Gardens, W. 


OTES and Queries, January to April 20, 1878, or vol. 9, 
fifth series complete ; also part for October 2’, 1883. 
—William Downing, 5 Temple Row, Birmingham. 





IMES Newspaper, 1800-1870, or a series ; Spectator 

(newspaper), vols. 1-80; Crashaw (Richard), Poems, 

complete ; Rowe, Bonds of Disunion, 1883.—-Francis 
Edwards, 83 High Street, Marylebone, London, W. 





JDLEASE REPORT Periodicals, Newspapers, and Refer- 
a ence Books on Communism, Co-operation, Labour 
Questions, Land Question, Natural Rights, Political Ques- 
ions, Public Ownership, Secularism, Social Reform, Socialism 
and Trade Unionism, to Joseph Edwards, Kirkin- 
tilloch, Glasgow. 
LD Books, by Edouart or others, on Silhouettes; also 
fine specimens of Silhouettes of men in uniform, or 

ladies earlier than 1800.—Frank Fitzgerald, 21 Por- 
chester Square, Hyde Park, W. 





oc 


WNERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furni-! 


tare, Old Pictures, Old Ohina, Old Silver, &c., &c., 
who desire to dispose of the same privately, are invited to 
send particularsto Hampton & Sons, Pal! Mall East, 
who are always prepared to give full value for interesting 
example, 


cr AMDEN Society, any vols. Surtees Soc. vols. 61, 79, 93, 





94, 102-8.—Geo. Harding, 64 Great Russell, 


Street, W.O, 


REWER'S Henry VIII.; Kelmscott, Sigurd; Early | 


Books on Magic; Jesse’s Pretenders; Thomson’s 
Electricity and Magnetism.— W. Heffer & Sons, 
Cambridge. 

OLLINGER, First Age of Church, 2 vols.; Froude's 

Remains. part 2, 2 vols.; British Magazine, vols, 31- 
ay 1847-9.—-Chas. Higham, 27a Farringdon Street, 

0. 


IEWS and Plans of Richmond, Kew, Mortlake, Twicken- 
ham, Isleworth, Ham, Petersham; also any old 
books referring to the neighbourhood ; Portrait of Lewis 
the Richmond Brewer.—Hiscoke & Son, Richmond, 
Surrey. 





EWITT’S Ceramic Art, best edition ; Haye’s Practica - 


Treatise on Planting, Dublin, 1794 or 1822; Hillega: . 


Witb the Boer Forces.—HModges, riggie & Co., 
Ltd., Booksellers, 104 Grafton Street, Dublin. 
ICKERING’S Aldine Poets: Ohurchilj, Falconer, 
Gray, Swift, and Goldsmith, cloth, uncut; Kelmscott 
Beowulf, John Ball, Gothic Architecture ; Rossett’s Poems, 
ist edition, cloth ; Oscar Wilde, Poems, lst edition, cloth ; 
Ditto, Lady Windermere’s Fan, Ist edition.- Frank 
Hollings, Bookseller, 7 Great Turnstile, W.O. 


URRENT Literature and Surplus Books of every kind | 


/ bought at fair prices for cash by Holmes Bros., 
4 Manette Street, Charing Oross Road (many years with 


Mr-. C. Hindley, of Eooksellers’ Row). 
\ ORKS by Wilde, 0.; Whistler ; Beardsley ; books in 

large and small quantitics purchase1.—_J. Jacob, 
149 Edgware Road, byde Park. 





WANTED 


B CO Code, 4th edition; Cameron or Mar, Old Scots 
Tune-Book ; Wild Sports of the West ; Step’s Way-ide 
Blossoms.—_Jag gard & Co., 13 Moorfields, Liverpool. 


RABBE'S Complete Works.—Jarvis & Foster, 
Lorne House, Bangor, N.W. 


ERTZ’ Electric Waves; Lodge’s Modern Views of 

Electricity ; Helmolt’s World’s History, Vols. 2, 5, 6, 

Astrophysical Journal, 1902, 1903; Knowledge, Vols. 15, 16 
bound.—Marling School, Stroud. 


( \HALLINO® Smith's Mezzotints, portraits: Green's 
J Short History of the English People ; Bringli’s Narra- 
tive -of a Residence in South Africa; Scott’s History of 
Stourbridge; Bushell’s Chinese Porcelain; Dugdale’s War- 
wickshire, vol. 2, edited by Dr. Thomas ; Bible, Coverdsle’s 
Folio, 1537; James’ Varieties of Heligious Experience ; 
Starbock’s Psychology of Religion ; Butler's Solar Biology ; 
Life of Mesmer ; Ptolemy’s Astrology.—_Midiand Edu- 
cational Co., Ltd., Secondhand Book Department, 
Birmingham. 





WN ARSON, Three Devils, Gray : The Luggie and other 
Poems ; Faraday, Experimental Researches in Elec- 
tricity ; Watson, Wm., Poems (Macmillan)—A. & R. 
Milne, Aberdeen. 
TAMPS—Wanted, Old English Stamps issued before 
1890, unused or on originals preferred.—T. A. M‘In- 
tyre, Secretary Scotti-h Philatelic Association, 43 Nile 
Grove, Edinburgh. 


UATUOR Coronati, vol. 1 ; Dumas’ Celebrated Crimes, 

vol. 1; Poems by J. R., 1850; Vicar of Wakefield, 

2 vols. (Salisbury), 1766.-Myers & Co., 59 High Hol- 
born, London, W.C. 


ANTED to EXCHANGE 6s. Novels by all the popu- 
lar writers. Please to send exchange list.— 
Novelist, 13 Victoria Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


ACEY’S Specifications; Inglis (Lady}, Siege of 
Lucknow ; Bain, Digit of the Moon, 4to.; Willis, 
Canterbury Cathedral. — James Parker & Co., 
31 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


CKERMANN’S Views of Oxford, any; Beloe, Monu- 
mental Brasses in Norfolk, 3 parts. folio, 1890-1.— 
Parker & Son, 27 Broad Street, Oxford. 


CROPE'S History of Castle Combe ;’Dr. Bowles’ History 

o. Brombill; Deeds or MSS. relating to Titcombe 

Family ; Meyrick, History of Cardiganshire ; Prout’s 

Coloured Lithographs, set ; Saintsbury—French Lyrics. -- 
H. H. Peach, Bookseller, 5 Grey Friars, Leicester. 





a Y Histories or books dealing with Cornwall and the 
Scilly Isles ; also old maps and prints of Cornwall, and 

engravings of celebrated Cornishmen.—Pollard, Book- 

teller, Penzance. 


EPORT any old prints of Oardiff.—Principality 
Educational Depot, Y.M.C.A. Buildings, 
Cardiff. wa 
i hy Dalecarlian Conjuror’s Day-Book, by Madame de 
: Chatelaine, published about 60 years ago, cloth, or 
broken copy if clean and not cut down.—Thos. Rat- 
cliffe, the Dukery Bookshop, Worksop. 














ANGOON Battle Scenes (Moore) 1825-6; Army Lists, | 


1741 to 1775; ainsworth’s Aurio!, lst edition; Micro- 
cosm of London, vols. 1 and 2.-Robson & ey 
27 Coveutry Street, Piccadilly, W. 


ETTLE, ™arrative [of the Plot], 1683; Howard's 
F.aye,an, ; Banck , Miccell. Works, 2 vols. ; Forqnbar, 
Works, 3 vols. ; King(Abp. Wm.), Works, any.—A,. Capel 


| Shaw, Birmingham Free Libraries, Reference Department. 


ia IFE of Edward Irving, by Mrs. Oliphant, 2 vols. 
Waverley Novels, Cadell’s edition, Nos. 38 and 48.— 
John Smith & Son, 19 Renfield Street, Glasgow. 





LFRED Domett, Ranolf and Amohia (1833): A. C. 

Swin5urne, Notes on Poems and Reviews, Note on 

Muscovite Crusade. — B. Stevens, Box &. G.P.O, 
Sydney, N.S.W. 


| 


Orders may be sent through any Bookseller or News- 


dress). No replies can be received at or forwarded through our Office. For every additional 8 words, 3d. must be prepaid ; 


WANTED. 


LIOE Werner, A Time and Times, or other poetical 
works.—B, Stevens, Box 50, G.P.O., Sydney, 
NSW. 


ITRRARY Anecdotes of the 19th Century by W.R 
Nicoll and T. J. Wise, vol. 2.—B. Stevens, Box 
50, Sydney, N.8.W. 


ARNHAM'’S Travels, 2 vols.; anything on N.W. America, 
Canada, Texas, North Pacific, American sorting 
books : Townshend, Sporting Excursions, any Americana, 
—Henry Stevens, Son & Styles, 239 Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C. 





EKYLL’S Wood and ‘arden, lst edition; Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch, Ist edi ion; Stephen's Hore 
Sabba ica; Stephen’s Hours in a Library, 3 \ols.—C. A. 
Streicher, York. rs 
LEWITT : England in Verse, 1652; Besson: Life of 
de Mérode, 1887: Cromwell’s Life of Cromwell ; 
Cortlo:quet, Life of T. Wibaux.—Suckling & Co., '3 
Garrick Street, London, W.C. 
NY of Lord Lytton’s Novela, 1860-2; also inv by 
G. v. R. James, 1844-9.—Webster, Boo:selle , 
Woodhouse Lane, Leeds. 
2 1837 ; 





‘,NGLISH Spy, vols.; G mmonia, Guy 

+ Mannering. Highest prices offered. Large-t stock in 
Wales. Any quantities for cash. All Welsh books pur- 
chised. Williams's Old Book Stor s, Ruthin. 

}} H. BRADLEY’S Ethical Studics; Macge. ge’s Old 
LC’. wlsgow, 1895; Barnes’ Poetical Works, edited 
Grosart.—D. Wyllie & Son, Booksel ers, Aberdeen. 


FOR SALE. 


HE STUDIO Special Summer No. for 1900 (water- 
colour); summer (architecture), Winter, ditto 
(Jewellery) for 1901; Genealogical Magazine, unbound, 
vols. 2-3, What offers ?—A. R. Bayley, St. Mar- 
garet’s, Malvern. 


HE DOME, The Butterfly, The St dio, The Savoy 

The Whirlwind, Phil May's Annuals, sets complete 

and others scarce. Offers.—Bayne, 36 Annette Stre t, 
Gl.sgow. - 


ARK TWAIN, Editionde Luxe; Gasquet’s Eve of 
Reformation, lst edition.—A. D. Brash, County 
Hotel Buildings, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 


PECIAL offer of Walter Orane’s Masterpiece ; Spenser’ s 

u Faerie Queen, 6 volumes for £7 10, net. published at 

£10 15s.\—Henry F. Bumpus, 335 High Holborn, W.O. 

HAKESPEAREANA.—Ohalmers’ Apology and Malone's 

Enquiry into Shakespeare Papers, 4 vols., 1796-7, 25s. ; 

Green's Shakespeare and the Emblem Writers, 1870, 8s. 6d. 
—Button, 155 Tavistock Street Bedford. 














YONNOISSEUR, complete set to date, all first editions, 
CG 42s.; Hulme’s Floral — 55s., 10s. 6d. 
Pennant’s British Zoology, 4 vols., 1776, '2s. 6d.; Genera 
of Birds, 1781, 5s.\—David Cadney, Market Hill, 
Cambridge. 


IDEROT’S Encyclopédie ou Dictionnaire Raisonné des 

Arts et des Métiers, 33 vols. folio, calf, 3,129 plates. 

Paris, 1851—Combricge’s Library, 56 Charch 
Read, Hove. 


CKERMANN’S, Weetminster Abbey, 70 coloured plates > 

2 vols., calf git, 1812, for £6 10s.; Intervational 

Library of Famous Literature, 20 vols. half calf, as issued, 

splendid cond tion, for £4 10s. Cariage fre.—James 
@. Commin, Bookseller, Exeter. 





OHN LOCKE.—Essay on Human Understanding, 1692, 
e) = lstedition, splendid condition, What offers ?—E. @. J. 
Fairnie, 130 Belgrave Road, Uldham. 


OUNDS Geoffrey de Mandeville. 16s., for 5s ; Som» 
R Minor Arts : Bookbin ings, Pottery, Frait Tren hers, 
Enamels, &c., contains fiue coloured plates, 21s., for 8*, by 
Fletcher, Gardner, ac.—Galloway & Porter, Book- 
sellers. Cambridge. 


[Crntinued on 3rd page of cover. 
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England 


BARNSTAPLE: 


Mr. A. E. Barnes, 
107 High Street 


General Literature 


1. How to Identify China. Hodgson. 
(Bell. ) 
2. Hlow we Recovered the Ashes. Warner. 


(Chapman & Hall.) 


Fiction 
1. Anna the Adventuress. Oppenheim. 
(Ward, Lock.) 
2. The Vineyard. Hobbes. (Unwin.) 


BATH: 


Messrs, B, & J. F. Meehan, 
32 Gay Street 


General Literature 


1. Stories from Irish History. Gwynn. 
(Browne & Nolan.) 
2. Under Croagh Patrick. O’Brien. 
(Long. ) 
Fiction 
1. Incomparable Bellairs. Castle. (Con- 
stable. ) 
2. By Snare of Love. Marchmont. 


(Ward, Lock.) 
BIRMINGHAM: 
Messrs. Cornish Brothers, Lim., 


37 New Street 
General Literature 


1. An Autobiography. Spencer. (Wil- 
liams & Norgate. ) 
2. Wayside and Woodland Trees. Step. 


(Warne. ) 
Fiction 
Johnston. 


Pemberton. 


1. Sir Mortimer. 
2. Red Morn. 


Mr. Achilles Taylor, 
Caxton House, 
198 Corporation Street 


Constable. ) 
(Cassell. ) 


General Literature 
. Savonarola. Villari. (Unwin.) 
2. Yet Another Day. Jowett. 
Fiction 
1. Red Morn. Pemberton. 
2. Novels by Charles Garvice. 


- 


(Cassell. ) 
(Sands. ) 
BOURNEMOUTH: 
Mr. A. E, Fulker, “ Boscombe Library ” 
General Literature 
1. New Forest. Rawnsley. (Black.) 
2. Present Day Japan. Campbeil. ( Unwin.) 


3. Rome in Ireland. McCarthy. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) 
Fiction 
1. Red Morn. Pemberton. (Cassell. ) 


2. Around a Distant Star. Delaire. (Long.) 


Bright’s Stores, Ltd., 
The Arcade 


General Literature 


1. New Forest. Rawnsley. (Black.) 
2. Genesis. Driver. (Methuen. ) 
Fiction 


Johnston. «Constable.) 
Wyllarde.  Heine- 


:. Sir Mortimer. | 
2. Uriah the Hittite. 
mann. } 





| DOVER: 
Messrs. Voile & Roberson, 
176 Snargate Street 
General Literature 


BRADFORD: 

Messrs. Matthews & Brooke, 
Mechanics’ Institute Corner 

General Literature 


1. Rome in Ireland. McCarthy. (Hodder 1. World’s Classics. (Richards. ) 
& Stoughton. ) 2. Pocket Ruskin. (Allen.) 
2. Yorkshire. Home. (Black.) Fiction 
Fiction 1. Rulers of Kings. Atherton. (Mac- 
1. The Woman with the Fan. Hichens. millan. ) 
( Methuen.) 2. Dorothea. Maartens. (Constable.) 
2. Sir Mortimer. Johnston. (Constable.) 
EALING: ~ 
BRIGHTON: Mr. S. B. Spaull, 
Mr, W. Junor, 6 The Mall * 
72 Queen’s Road General Literature 
General Literature I. Thin Classics. (Newnes. ) 
1. The World’s Classics. (Richards.) 2. Ruskin’s Works. (Allen.) 
2. Art Library. (Newnes. ) Fiction 
Fiction 1. Elizabeth in Riigen. (Macmillan.) 
1. Rulers of Kings. Atherton. (Mac- 2, Red Morn. Pemberton. (Cassell. ) 
millan. ) EASTBOURNE: 
2. The Original Woman. Moore. (Hutch- Mr. Henry W. Keay, 
inson. ) 72 Terminus Road 
BRISTOL: General Literature y 
Messrs. William George’s Sons, me — and Byeways Series. (Mac- 
The Book Store, corey Ge 
2. < kin. (Allen. 
Top Corner, Park Street Fechet Sins i“ , nae 
ne : iction 
ae See 1. Woman with the Fan. Hichens. 


. Paradisi in Sole. Parkinson. () . 
1. Paradisi in Sole. Parkinson. (Methuen.) (Methuen. ) 


2. Quantock Hills. 1. H - . . 
yom yc > Sas ene 2. Wee Macgreegor Again. Bell. (Richards. ) 
Fiction Mr. J. Pulsford, 
Elizabeth in Riigen. (Macmillan. ) “ The Royal Library ” 


General Literature 


CAMBRIDGE : Life of S , Villari. (Unwin.) 
1. Life of Savonarola. Villari. nwin. 
Messrs, Galloway & Porter, 2. A Dog Day. Walter. (Heinemann.) 
30 Sidney Street Fiction 
General Literature 1. Tomaso’s Fortune. Merriman. (Smith, 
1. Monastic Life. Gasquet. (Methuen.) Elder. ) 
2. Theophrastus’ Characters. (Blackie.) 2. Sir Mortimer. Johnston. (Censtable.) 
3. Liber Studiorum. Turner. (Newnes.) 
_ LIVERPOOL : 
Mr. Elijah Johnson, Mr. Edward Howell, 
30 Trinity Street 83 Church Street 
Fiction. General Literature 
1. Incomparable Bellairs. Castle. (Con- 1. Venice. Menpes. (Black.) 
stable. ) Tea ; 2. Great Golfers. Beldam. (Longmans.) 
2. Olive Latham. Voynich. (Heinemann. ) Fiction 
Messrs. Macmillan & Bowes, 1. Sir Mortimer. neem 8 ag (Constable. ) 
1 Trinity Street 2. Olive Latham. Voynich. (Heinemann.) 
General Literature Messrs. Philip, Son & Nephew, 
1. English Architecture. Atkinson. 45 to 51 South Castle Street 
C Methuen. ) £ Scientific P General Literature 
2. rr ge - ill one se | 4. The New Forest. Rawnsley. (Black.) 
Annem, (ee) 2. Japan. Murray. (Unwin.) 
‘ -_ Fiction Fiction 
we al d eae. — —? 1. Sir Mortimer. Johnston. (Constable.) 
* Elder.) cotene. Seren, (Tae, 2. Love among the Ruins. Deeping. 
er.) (Richards. ) 
CANTERBURY: 
Goul LONDON: 
Mr. W. E. dea, . Mr. H. R, Allenson, 
5 St. Paul’s 1 and 2 Ivy Lane 
General Literature C. 1 Literat 
1. Memorials of Canterbury. Stanley. Oe = 
(Murray. ) 1. Great Souls at Prayer. Tileston. — 
2. Ingoldsby Country. Harper. (Black.)| 2+ Old Testament Theology. Davidson. 
ip 4 (Clark. ) 
Fiction ie 
1. The Woman with the Fan. Hichens, Fiction 
(Methuen. ) 1. Sir Mortimer. Johnston. (Constable. ) 
2. Red Morn. Pemberton. (Cassell.) 2. Dorothea. Maartens. (Constable.) 
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THE BOOK MARKET .—continued 











LONDON —continved LONDON —continued LONDON—continved 
Messrs. Bickers & Son, Harrison’s Library, Mr. Alfred Wilson, 
1 Leicester Square, W.C, 51 and 53 Church Street, 18 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 
General Literature Upper Norwood, S.E, General Literature 
1. Dar-ul-Islam. (Travels in Asiatic Pro- General Literature I. Wayside and Woodland Trees. Step. 
vinces of Turkey.) Sykes. I. Venice. Menpes. (Black.) (Warne.) 
2. Autobiography. Spencer. (Williams & 2. The Double Garden. Maeterlinck. 2. London. Wheatley. (Dent.) 
Norgate. ) pom (Allen. ) Ke Fiction 
a ag ; Fiction — 1. Tomaso’s Fortune. Merriman. (Smith, 
1. Veil of the Temple. Mallock. (Murray.) 1. Elizabeth’s Adventures in Riigen. (Mac- Elder. ) 
2. Incomparable Bellairs. Castle. (Con- millan.) . : 2. Dorothea. Maartens. (Constable.) 
stable. ) 2. Uriah the Hittite. Wyllarde. (Heine- 
Bookshops, Limited, mann.) : MANCHESTER : 
9 College Crescent, J. Jacob, Messrs, Sherratt & Hughes, 
Swiss Cottage, N.W. 149 Edzware Road, Hyde Park, W. 27 St. Ann’s Street 
General Literature General Literature General Literature 
1. Venice. Menpes. (Black.) 1. Judaism as Life and Creed. Joseph. I. Autobiography. Spencer. (Williams & 
2. Six Lectures on Painting. Clausen. 2+ World’s Classics. (Richards. ) Norgate. ) 
(Stock. ) Fiction | 2. Rossetti. Benson. (Macmillan.) 
Fiction 1. Woman with the Fan, Hichens. | Fiction 
The Orangery. Dearmer. (Smith, Elder.) (Methuen. ) | I. England’s Elizabeth. Parry. (Smith, 
2. Sir Mortimer. Johnston. (Constable.) | Elder.) 
Mr. Henry Bumpus, 2. Sir Mortimer. Johnston. (Constable.) 
335-High Holborn, W.C. Messrs, Lamley & Co, | 
Generel Literature 1, 3 & 7 Exhibition Road, S.W. | oxrorpb: 
1. Autobiography. -Spencer. (Williams General Literature Oxford Reformers’ Bookshop, 
& Norgate. ) 1. Autobiography. Spencer. (Williams & 56 High Street 
2. Wayside and Woodland Trees. Step. Norgate. ) 1. Agnostic’s Apology. Stephen. (Watts.) 
(Warne. ) 2. How we Recovered the Ashes. Warner.| 2. In Relief of Doubt. Welsh. (Allenson.) 
Fiction (Chapman & Hall.) Fiction 
1. Dorothea. Maartens. (Constable. ) Fiction 1. Resurrection. Tolstoy. 
2. The ine North. Robins. (Heine- 1, A Great Man. Bennett. (Chatto &| 2. Kidnapped. Stevenson. (Cassell.) 
mann. Windus. ) 
Messrs. Burns & Oates, Ltd., 2. enya Bellairs. Castle. (Con- Messrs. Parker & Son, 
28 Orchard Street, W. see: 27 Broad Street 
General Literature Messrs, Marris & Revene, General Literature 
1. The Young Priest. Vaughan. 68 High Street, South Norwood 1. Lectures on European History. Stubbs. 
2. The Land of the Rosary. Dunn. General Literature (Longmans. ) 
Fiction 1. Royal Academy Pictures. (Cassell. ) 2. English Monastic Life. Gasquet. 
? rm ae 2. John Bull’s Adventures in Fiscal Won- (Methuen. ) 
1. Honour without Renown. Browne. derland. Gould. (Methuen.) 3. Dark Ages. Kerr. (Blackwood. ) 


2. Beyond these Voices. Eastwick. ae siti 
Fiction Fiction 
Messrs, Farmer & Sons, . Strong Mac. Crockett. (Ward, Lock.) Heifer of the Dawn. Bain. (Parker.) 
179 Kensington High Street 2. Wrong Side Out. Russell. (Chatto & 


— 


General Literature Windus. ) PENZANCE: 
as —_—; of Sussex. Lucas. Messrs. H. Sotheran & Co., Mr. Joseph Pollard, 
2. An Autobiography. Spencer. (Wil- s 37 Piccadilly, W. 112a Market Jew Street 
liams & Norgate.) : General Literature General Literature 
Fiction 1. Old W “a Jekyll. (Longmans.)| Wild Life at the Land’s End. Tregar- 
1. The Woman with the Fan. Hichens. 2. Venice. Menpes. (Black.) then. (Murray.) 
(Methuen. ) Fiction | 2. Cornish Ballads. Hawker. (Lane.) 
2. Sir Mortimer. Johnson. (Constable.) 1. Woman with the Fan Hichens. | Fiction 
eho.) Fort Amity. Quiller-Couch. (Murray.) 
Mr. G. J. Glaisher, 2. Magnetic North. Robins. (Heinemann. ) ; ag Fs ll ys enon % ‘Constable ) 
58 High Street, Notting Hill Gate, W. Mr. Elliot Stock, J 
iota a rr ey ° 61 and 62 Paternoster Row, E.C, | RAMSGATE: 
2. Lord Acton’s Letters to Mary Gladstone. General Literature - Messrs. Blinko & Sons, 
(Allen. ) 1. Old Testament Theology. Davidson. 27 Queen Street 
Fiction (Clark.) : Pee: General Literature 
1. Tomaso’s Fortune. Merriman. (Smith,| ? Bishop of London's Life. Deane. 1. World’s Classics. (Richards. ) 
Elder.) | 3. Century Bible Series : Psalms and | 2. Coloured Books. (Black. ) 
2. The Woman with the Fan. Hichens. | Minor Prophets. (Jack.) Ficti 
(Methuen. ) 4. Teaching of Jesus. Ross. (Clark.) arene ; 
| 4, Pocket Novels. Meredith. (Constable.) 
Messrs, Hachette & Co., Messrs. Truslove & Hanson, | 2. Wee McGreegor. (Richards. ) 
18 King William Street, Strand, W.C. 153 Oxford Street, W. 
ae General Literature RUGBY: 
General Literature _,,. 1. Autobiography. Spencer. (Williams Mr. G. E. Over, 
1. En lisant Nietzsche. _ Faguet. (Société & Norgate.) 3 High Street 
Frangaise de | Imprimerie. ) 2. Venice. Menpes. (Black.) General Literature 
2. Les Littératures de l’Inde. Henry. i 
oe ceca, , 1. Pocket Ruskin. (Allen.) 
Fiction I. Tomaso’s Fortune. Merriman, (Smith, 2. World’s Classics. (Richards. ) 
1. Crainquebille. France. (Lévy.) Elder. ) ; Ss 
2. La peur de vivre. Bordeaux. (Fonte- 2. The Woman with the Fan. Hichens. Fiction 


moing. ) (Methuen. ) Sixpenny Novels. 
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SCARBOROUGH : 


I. 
2. 


I. 
2. 


“ 


> 
“ 


. Old West Surrey. Jekyll. 


2. 


2. 


. Elizabeth in Riigen. 


2. R. L. Stevenson. 





THE BOOK MARKET .—continued 





Dalton’s Library, 
69 Newborough 


General Literature 


Yorkshire. Home. (Black. ) 
Pocket Ruskin. (Allen.) 
Fiction 
Through Sorrow’s Gates. Sutcliffe. 
(Unwin.) 
- Tomaso’s Fortune. Merriman. (Smith, 


Elder. ) 


SHEFFIELD: 


Mr. Geo. C. Snaith, 
124 Barker Fool 
General Literature 
The Yorkshire Coast. (Black.) 
Anti-Nunquam. Warschauer. (Allenson. ) 
Fiction 


Tomaso’s Fortune. Merriman. (Smith, 


Elder. ) 
Sir Mortimer. 


Johnston. (Constable. ) 


SWINDON : 


Mr. W. Summers Morris, 
5 Bath Road 
General Literature 
Morning and Evening Prayer and the 
Litany. Buss. (Rivington.) 
On the Imitation of Christ. A’Kempis. 


3. Thoughts on Personal Religion. Goul- 
bourn. (Longmans.) 
TAUNTON: 


Messrs, Barnicott & Pearce, 
44 Fore Street 


General Literature 


1. Book of Exmoor. Snell. (Methuen.) 
2. Early Associations. Temple. (Hutchin- 
son. ) 
Fiction 
1. Sir Mortimer. Johnston. (Constable. ) 
2. Red Morn. Pemberton. (Cassell. ) 
TORQUAY: 
Mr. Andrew Iredale, 
13 Strand 
General Literature 
1. New Forest. Rawnsley. (Black.) 


(Iongmans. ) 
Fiction 
Bagot. 
Johnston. 


(Arnold. ) 
(Constable. ) 


Love’s Proxy. 
Sir Mortimer. 


TRURO: 


Mr. Joseph Pollard, 
13 St. Nicholas Street 
Wild Life at Land’s End. Tregarthen. 
(Murray. ) 
Cornish Ballads. 


Hawker. (Lane.) 


Fiction 
Quiller-Couch. (Murray.) 
Harris. (Lane.) 


Fort Amity. 
The Fishers. 


VENTNOR: 


Mr. W. J. Knight, 
147-9 High Street 


General Literature 
(Macmillan.) 


Guidance from Robert Browning. (Oli- 
phant, Anderson.) 
Fiction 
Red Morn. Pemberton. (Cassell.) 


India paper editions. 
(Chatto and Cassell) 


. Fisherman’s 


WESTON-SU PER-MARE : 


Mr. Frank Gill, 


15 The Boulevard 


General Literature 


(Lane. ) 


(Gay & Bird.) 


Scotland 


ABERDEEN: 


I 
Series.) Kerr. 

2. Theology of 
Davidson. 

3 . 
kenzie. 

1. Tomaso’s Fortune. 
Elder. ) 

2. Pa Gladden. 
Stoughton.) 

DUMFRIES: 


Pw 


. Venice. 
. Burns’ Country. 


Handbook. 


Shrubsole. 


- In Relief of Doubt. Welsh. (Allenson.) 
Fiction 

. Elizabeth in Riigen. 

- Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. Wiggin. 


(Macmillan. ) 


Messrs, D, Wyllie & Son, 


247 Union Street 
General Literature 


Fiction 
Merriman. (Smith, 


(Clark. ) 
. Inspection of School Children. 


. Other Memories, Old and New. (Second 
(Black wood. ) 
Old Testament. 


Mac- 


(Hodder & 


Messrs. J. Anderson & Son 


General Literature 


. Pocket Ruskin. 
. India 
World’s Classics. 
Menpes. 


Paper 


Editions (various) and 
(Richards. ) 
(Black. ) 

Dougall. 

Fiction 


Sixpenny Editions of Popular Authors. 


EDINBURGH : 
Messrs. Robert Grant & Son, 


. Sir Mortimer. 
. Garmiscath. Clouston. 


Mr. R. W. Hunter, 


. Savonarola. 
. Scottish 


. Sir Mortimer. 
. Red Morn. 


Messrs, Macniven & Wallace 
138 Princes Street 


107 Princes Street 


General Literature 


. Scottish Reminiscences. 


Lehose. ) 


. Great Golfers. 
Fiction 
Johnston. 


Geikie. (Mac- 
(Macmillan. ) 


(Constable. ) 
(Blackwood. ) 


19 George IV. Bridge 
General Literature 


(MacLehose. ) 


Fiction 
Johnston. 
Pemberton. 


Villari. 
Reminiscences. 


(Unwin. ) 


Geikie. 


(Constable. ) 
(Cassell. ) 


General Literature 


(Clark. ) 


son. 


Kennedy. 


. Theology of the Old Testament. David- 


. St. Paul’s Conceptions of Last Things. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Fiction 


1. Sir Mortimer. Johnston. (Constable. ) 
2. Garmiscath. Clouston. (Blackwood.) 
GLASGOW: 


Messrs, Bryce & Murray, Ltd 


129 Buchanan Street 
General Literature 


. Rome in Ireland. 


& Stoughton. ) 


Fiction 
Johnston. 


2. Great Golfers. 
1. Sir Mortimer. 
2. Garmiscath. 





McCarthy. 


Clouston. 


(Hodder 
(Macmillan. ) 


(Constable. ) | 
(Blackwood. ) 





LASGOW —continued 


Messrs, Robert Gibson & Sons, Ltd., 


I 


2. Wayside and Woodland Trees. 


I 
2 


45 Queen Street 
General Literature 
. Trout Fishing. Hodgson. (Black.) 
Step. 
(Warne.) 
Fiction 
Clouston. 
Johnston. 


(Blackwood. ) 
(Constable. ) 


. Garmiscath. 
. Sir Mortimer. 


GREENOCK: 


Mr, James W. Black, 
17 West Blackhall Street 


General Literature 


. Lectures on Painting. Clausen. (Stock.) 


. Great Souls at Tileston. 
(Allenson. ) 
Fiction 
. Sir Mortimer. Johnston. 
. Uther and Igrane. Deeping. 


Prayer. 


(Constable. ) 
(Unwin. ) 





Ireland 
BLIN: 
Messrs. M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd., 
50 Upper O’Connell Street 


General Literature 
. Newman. Barry. (Hodder & Stough- 
ton. 
. Woman. Walsh. (Gill.) 
Fiction 
. My Friend Prospero. Harland. (Lane.) 
. The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box. Harland. 
(Newnes. ) 


Messrs, Hodges, Figgis & Co., 
104 Grafton Street 
General Literature 


1. Ireland in the New Century. Plunkett. 
(Murray.) 

2. Rome in Ireland. McCarthy. (Hodder 
& Stoughton. ) 

Fiction 

1. Sir Mortimer. Johnston. (Constable.) 

2. The Woman with the Fan. Hichens. 
(Methuen. ) 

ENNIS: 


Mr. James Hayes, 
Church Street 
General Literature 
. History of Clare. Frost. (Sealy, Bryers 
& Walker.) 


2. History of County and City of Water- 


I. 


2. 


ford. Egan. (Egan.) 
Fiction 
Ceatta Deasa Saevditece. 
(Irish Book Co.) 


Diagmuro 7 Hpdinne. 
(Gaelic League.) 


Wales 


BANGOR : 


a 


2. 


Messrs. Jarvis & Foster, 
Lorne House, High Street 


General Literature 
. Eyes and No Eyes. Buckley. 
Religious Sixpenny Reprints. 
Fiction 
Johnston. 


Sir Mortimer. (Constable. } 


2. Stevenson. 
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CONTENTS 


OF THE 


Nineteenth Century 


AND AFTER 
for JUNE 





THE POPE AND CHURCH MUSIC: A Roman 
Catholic Protest. By Ricnarp BaGor, 


THE MIS-REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
IN PARLIAMENT. By Henry Kimpeer, M.P. 
THE COBDEN CENTENARY AND MODERN 
LIBERALISM. By HERBERT SAMUEL, M.P. 

THE YELLOW PERIL. By O. ELTzBacueEr. 
ENGLAND AND FRANOE By Sir RowLanpD 
BLENNERHASSBTT, Bart, 


THE WHITE MAN’S PLACE IN AFRIOA. By 
Sir Harry H. Juunstox, G.C.M.G., K.O.B., 
F.R.G.S. 


FRANZ VON LENBACH. By Anita MacManoy. 


HOW THEY TRAIN ACTORS IN PARIS. By 
RICHARD WHITEING, 


ENGLISH HORSE-BREEDING AND ARMY RE- 
MOUNTS. By Sir WALTER GILBey, Bart. 

THE STATE REGISTRATION OF NURSES: 
(1) By the MARcHIONESS OF LONDONDERRY. 
(2) By Miss Ista Srewart (Matron of St. Bar- 

tholomew’s Hospital), 

THE KINGSLEY NOVELS. By WALTER FREWEN 
Lorp. 

THE YOUTH OF JAMES III. By the Hon. Mrs. 
MAXWELL Scorr (of Abbotsford). 

VOLUNTEERS FOR THE FLEET. By ARCHIBALD 
8. Hurp. 


THE BLUEJACKET AND THE TAILORS, By 
LIONEL YEXLEY. 


LAST MONTH: 
(1) By Sir Wemyss REID. 
(2) By Epwarp Dicey, C.B. 


London : 
SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Lourep, PRINTERS, 
New Street Square, E.0. 


The VINEYARD 


By John Oliver Hobbes 
(Mrs. CRAIGIE) 
_ 6s. 6s. 


Some Characters in Mrs. CRAIGIE’S 
New Novel. 


JENNIE SUSSEX. 


“The vitality, the buoyancy, the beauty — 
admirably conveyed—of this girl, make her 
a notable addition to the gallery of heroines.” 

Yorkshire Observer. 





JENNIE. 
RACHEL. 
FEDERAN. 


“The realisation of these three persons in 
their several moods is marvellous, and the 
reader is made to sway with the swaying of the 
fortunes of this strangest of love stories by 
the sheer force of the author’s will and skill,” ~ 


World. 
JENNIE SUSSEX 


“Ts as captivating a girl as ever stepped into 
the pages of a story.” 
Weekly Dispatch. 


“Ts an exquisite piece of characterisation.” 
Daily Express. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, London, E.C. 


384 pages, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
By the Rev. T. T. MATTHEWS, 


THIRTY YEARS 
IN MADAGASCAR 


With 60 Portraits and other Illustrations. 





The Scotsman says: * The great merit of the work 
lies in the many pleasing descriptions of the country 
and of the people—their customs, religion, language, 
and social life. The illustrations are in all respects 
admirable.” 

the Life of | aith says: “ Mr. Matthews has certainly 
succeeded in producing a most interesting bistory of 
missionary work in Madagascar. Parts of the book 
are not wanting in humour, and we get mapy a quaint 
native saying.” 

The Western Morning News says: “ Mr. Matthews’ 
story of the gradual triumph of the Gospel is most 
interesting.” 

The Dundee Courier says: “Mr. Matthews’ book, 
both from an ethnological and ethical standpoint, is 
full of interest. It is most readable, graphic, simple, 
and sincere.” 


Everyone interested in the Tragedy and Romance of 
Present-day Missions should read the Story of the Great 
Boxer Massacre. 

JUST READY. 
520 pages. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 
With 144 Portraits and oiher Illustrations. 
By the Kev, R. C. Forsyth. 


THE CHINA 


MARTYRS 
OF 13900 


A Complete Roll of the Christian Heroes Martyred in 
China in 1900, with Narratives of Survivors. 
Compiled and Edited by Rosert CoventTRY ForsyTH, 
for eighteen years a Missionary in China of the 
Baptist Missionary Society. 


JUST READY. 
128 pages. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 
By Professor SAYCE 
WITH PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR. 


MONUMENT FACTS 


And Higher Critical Fancies 


By A. H. Saycr, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Assyriology 
in the University of Oxford, Author of “Fresh 
Light from the Ancient Monuments,” &c. 


The Spectator sas: “ It gives in a compressed form 
the arguments for the conservative case in the Bible 
question ” 

The Pall Mall Gazette says: “ Professor Sayce has 
put no little care and learning into this survey of all 
the recent important archwologic+) diseoveries bearing 
on the age and authenticity of the Old Te:tament.” 

The Scotsman says: “It puts a sacerdotal poser to 
the higher critics.” 

The Record says: 
carefully studied.” 


“It is a most useful volume if 


JUST READY. 
THE SLAVERY QUESTION. 
384 pages. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
By WILLIAM STEVENS. 


THE SLAVE 
IN HISTORY: 


His Sorrows and his Emancipation 
By WILLIAM STEVENS, sometime Edivor of 
* The Leisure Hour,” 

The Scotsman says: “It has a character and value 
of its own, as dealing exclusively, systematically, and 
temperately with a subject generally cloudily com- 
plicated with others, and almost always followed out 
with too much sentiment and rhetoric.” 


JUST READY. 
A POWERFUL ANTIDOTE TO ATHEISM. 
Medium 8vo, paper cover, 6d. 
Dr. CAIRN*S. 


CHRIST AND THE 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 


By the Rev. Principal Cairns, D.D. 
* Present Day Papers.” 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, LONDON, 









MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





MAIN CURRENTS IN NINETEENTH 
CENTURY LITERATURE. 
By GEORGE BRANDES, 


Author of “ ie ee: &e, 
ol. V. 
THE ROMANTIC SCHOOL 
IN FRANCE 


Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 391 pp. 
Volumes already pab'ished :— 
Vol, I. THE EMIGRANT LITERATURE, 6s. net. 


198 pp. 
Vol. II. THE ROMANTIC SCHOOL IN CERMANY. 


9s. net. 529 pp. 
Vol. III, THE REACTION IN FRANCE. 9s. net. 


pp. 
To be completed in Six Volumes. 





THE POETS’ CORNER 


Over 20 caricatures by MAX BekrBonm. 
Imperial 4to, (15 in. by 11 in.) boards, 5s. net. 
The Bookman.—“ A series of amazingly clever 

drawings. .. . The whole collection indicates an 
extraordinary talent,” 





THE WEB OF INDIAN LIFE 
By the SISTER NINEDITA 


(Miss Margaret BE. Noble, of Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda). 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

The book aims at giving a full and true portrait 
of Indian life, The author, who some years ago 
went to India to work with the Hindus, chiefly in the 
Jield of educatt n, did not live in the Eu opean 
quarter of Calcutta, but in the very heart of the 
Hindu quarter, Her position enablei her to enter 
the homes of the Bengali, not as an enquirer, but asa 
Jriend and helpmate. Among other subjects, she 
deals with the question of caste. with the great 
Indian epics, and with the future of the peoples of 
India. Miss Noble isa stranger writing from within, 
and in that fact lis the great value of the work. 





AROUND THE WORLD 


WITH A KING 
By WILLIAM N. ARMSTRONG. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6a. net. 

Mr, Armstrong describes his journey round the 
world with Kalakana 1., King of the Hawaiian 
Islands. The book gives intimate ylim pses of the 
world’s chief personages, from the late Queen 
Victoria to the Emperor of Japan. 





The new book by the Author of “ The Call of the 
vila.” 


W 
THE FAITH OF MEN 
By JACK LONDON. ‘s. 


The Academy and Literature.—’ The Klondike 
studies are full of rude strength, reflecting truly the 
wild country .of which he writes. He makes you 
know Klondike almost as well as he knows it. 

A capital boox, fall of entertainment.” 





New Six-Shilling Novels 
By E. L. VOYNICH. By E. L. VOYNICH. 


Mr. Voynich’s New Novel. Auther of “ The Gadfly.” 


OLIVE LATHAM 
OLIVE LATHAM 
OLIVE LATHAM 


The Daily Chronicle.—“In this able book Mr. 
Voynich tells a story of Nihilism in which its 
associated! horrors and sensations are held greatly 
in reserve, yet are brought home to us with poig- 
nant and overwhelming force....A singularly 
impressive story, The subsidiary characters are 
drawn with great care, yet so as never to distract 
the eye from the three central contrasted figures, 
masterly portraits which are done with breadth 
and subtlety at once.” 

The Daily Teleyraph.—* It is more mature than 
* The Gadfly,’ more certain, more assured in the 
manipulation of incident and the delineation of 
personalities, ... / A most remarkable novel, very 
distinctive, powerful and original.” 

URIAH THE HITTITE . 
DoLF WYLLARDE. 
THE MAGNETIC NORTH | 
ELIZABETH RoBINs (C. BE. RAINARD) 
THE COURT OF SACHARISSA 
H. SHERINGHAM and M,. MEAKIN. 
ROSABEL . ESTHER MILLER. 
BATS AT TWILIGHT 
H. M. BOULTON. 
THE INTERLOPER Vi Ler Jacos. 
THE LION OF GERSAN “ SrRRau.’ 
SALLY OF MISSOURI R.E. Youne, 
HYSSOP JAMES PxrioR 








London : WM.HKINEMANN, 2! Bedford St..W.0. 
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T. Fisher Unwin's List 





THE COBDEN CENTENARY. 


THE LIFE OF RICHARD 
COBDEN 


By the Right Hon. JOHN 
MORLEY, M.P. 


Popular Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 





By the Author of “Society in London.” 


SOCIETY IN THE NEW 
REICN 


By a FOREIGN RESIDENT 


With Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


First Review. 

The Standard says :—* It is amusing to find that 
the ‘ revelations’ of that decidedly frank work, 
‘Society in London,’ are quite outdone by the pre- 
sent instalment of gossip and personalities.” 





The Autobiography of a Bowery Waifs. 


UP FROM THE SLUMS 


By OWEN KILDARE. 


Cloth, 6s. 





The CLIMBER’S GUIDES, New Vol, 
THE BERNESE OBERLAND 
Vol. Il.—From the Minchjoch to the Grimsel. 


By the Rev. W. A. B. COOLIDGE. 


32mo, limp cloth. Price 10s. 





NEW THIN PAPER EDITION. 


THE MERMAID SERIES 


In 25 Vols., each with, Photogravure Frontispiece. 
Cloth 2s. 6d. net, leather 3s. 6d. net. 


THE BEST PLAYS OF CEORCE CHAPMAN 
Just issued, completes the series. 
A list of the volumes will be sent free on receipt 
of a postcard. 





Vivid Pictures of British Columbia. 


IN THE PATHLESS WEST 
By FRANCIS E. HERRING, 


Author of “Among the People of British Columbia.” 
With 14 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE ENGLISH PEOPLE 
By EMILE BOUTMY. 


With an Introduction by J. BE. C. Bopiry. 
Demy 8vo, 16s, 


THE MELPOMENE PAPERS 
By ANNETTE FURNESS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 











Mrs. Campbell Praed’s Great Novel. 


NYRIA [2nd Impression, 
By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 6s. 


“ Undoubtedly the most striking and impressive 
work that has yet issued from the pen of this 
talented 1 ovelist.”—Ontlook. 





C. E. PLAYNE. 
THE ROMANCE OF 
A LONELY WOMAN. 6s. 


LUCAS CLEEVE. 


THE FOOLKILLER. 6s. 


OLIVE SCHREINER. 2s. 6d. 


DREAMS. New Edition. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, London, E.C. 




















Cassell & Company's 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


JUST PUBLISHED, 14s. net. 


Volume V. of the Illustrated Edition of 


Social England 


A Record of the Progress of the People 
in Religion, Laws, Learning, Arts, In- 
dustry, Commerce, Literature, and 
Manners, from the Earliest Times to 
the Present Day. By Eminent Writers. 
Edited by H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L., and 
J. S. MANN, M.A. Volume V. covers 
the period 1714-1815 and contains 
about 900 pages, upwards of 450 Illus- 
trations, and Ten Coloured Plates. 





Complete in One Handsome Volume, 
cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Royal Academy 
Pictures, 1904 


This year's issue will contain FOUR 
BEAUTIFUL REMBRANDT PHOTO- 
GRAVURES of notable Pictures. 

Also in Four Parts, 15, net each. 


“The most perfect representation of the Academy 
ever placed within reach of the public.” 
Westminster Gazette. 


NOW READY, price 80s. net. 
English Earthenware 


and Stoneware 
By WILLIAM BURTON, Author of 


“English Porcelain,” &c. 
Containing 24 Plates in Colours, and 
54 Black-and-White Plates, with nume- 


rous Reproductions of the various 
Marks. This Edition is limited to 
1,450 Copies. 


NOW READY, price 12s, 6d, net. 
The Story of the ‘BRITANNIA’ 
Training Ship for 
Naval Cadets 


With Some Account of the Previous 

Methods of Naval Education, and of 

the New Scheme established in 19038. 
By Commander E. P. STATHAM, R.N. 


With numerous I]lustrations. 


READY SHORTLY. £2 Qs, net. 


The Work of 
George W. Joy 


With an Autobiographical Sketch, a 
Technical Note, and some Remarks on 
the Painting of the Nude. Profusely 
Illustrated with 30 REMBRANDT PHOTO- 
GBAVURES, 16 REPRODUCTIONS in 
CoLours of PICTURES, and 12 IL.LUs- 
TRATIONS of STUDIES in CHALK, &c. 
This Edition is limited to 1,000 numbered copies, 


POPULAR EDITIONS NOW READY, 
price 8s, 6d. each. 


America at Work 


By JOHN FOSTER FRASER. 
With 36 Full-page Plates from Special 
Photographs. [ Tenth impression, 


The New Far East 


By ARTHUR DIOSY, F.R.G.S., 
Chairman of the Council of the Japan 
Society. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Lrtp., London ; 
and all Booksellers. 


Illustrated. 





COLLECTRD LIBRARY EDITION 


OF THE 


POETICAL WORKS 


ALGERNON CHARLES 
SWINBURNE 


IN SIX VOLUMES. 


ESSRS. OHATTO & WINDUS have pleasure in 
announcing that they have a for a 
Collected Library Edition of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s Poetical Works in a form worthy to 
take its place in the library, for which edition subscrip- 
tions are now invited. The want of such an edition has 
long been felt, and the Publishers are glad to be able to 
advertise the fact that they will commence its publica- 
tion on June 9, by the issue of Vol. 1, containing the 
First Series of POEMS AND BALLADS, preceded by 
a long and deeply interesting DEDIOATORY INTRO- 
DUOTION. The whole of the POETICAL WORKS 
will be included in Six Volumes of crown 8vo. size, 
which will be handsomely printed by Messrs, SpoTTIs- 
woopE & Co., Lrp., on deckle-edge paper manufac- 
tured by Messrs. SPALDING & Hopegr, Lrp., from pure 
rag expressly for the work, and bound by Messrs. BURN 
& Oo., Lrp., in buckram with top edges gilt. The 
Volumes will be published at short intervals, price 6s. 
net each volume, or 36s. net for the Six Volumes. (Sub- 
scriptions can be accepted only for complete Sets.) 

The Contents of the Volumes will be as follows :— 
Vol. 1. Porms anp BALuapDs, First Series. 
Vol. 2. SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE—SONGS OF 

Nations, including A Sone or ITALY. 

PorMs AND BALLADs, Second and Third Series 
—Lyric Poems from the Volume “ Tristram 
of Lyonesse.” 

TrIsTRAM OF LyonessE (the Arthurian 
Poems)—THE TALE OF BALEN—ATALANTA 
—ERECHTHEUS. 

SoxGs OF THE SPRINGTIDES — STUDIES IN 
Soxc—A CENTURY OF KOUNDELS—SONNETS 
from the Volume “ Tristram of Lyonesse ”"— 
Tue Hepraoeia (with additions). 

Vol. 6.—A MipsummMEr HoLipAy—A WORD FOR THE 

NAVY—ASTROPHEL, and other Poems—The 
Contents of the NEW VOLUME, A OHAN- 
NEL PassaGE, and other Poems, which is 
now in the press. 


* Messrs. Chatto & Windus are bringing out shortly 
the long-looked-for collected edition of Mr. Swinburne’s 
Poems. The issue, which will begin with the non- 
dramatic works, is inscribed to Mr. Theodore Watts- 
Dunton in a dedicatory epistle embodying a retrospect 
of the poet’s whole literary career, from the publication 
of ‘The Queen-Mother ’ to that of ‘ Rosamund, Queen of 
the Lombards.’ This survey, which will be found of the 
deepest interest to the students of his poetry, concludes 
with the following characteristic words addressed to the 
author of ‘ Aylwin’: ‘ It is nothing to me that what I 
write should find immediate or general acceptance ; it 
is much to know that on the whole it has won for me 
the right to address this dedication and inscribe this 
edition to you.’ A similar issue of the Dramatic Works 
will follow.”—Atheneum, January 23, 1904. 

It is intended to follow the issue of the Six 
Volumes of Mr. Swinburne’s oetical 
Works by that of his DRAMATIC WORKS, 
in Five Volumes, in uniform style and at 
the same price per volume. 


Two 


Vol. 3. 
Vol. 4. 


Vol. 5. 


New Six-Shilling Novels. 

THE WHEELING LIGHT. By Ferevs Hvmg, 
Author of “ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab.” 

THE COMMUNE, By Pavt and Victor MaRGvuE- 
RITTE, Authors of ** The Disaster.” Translated by 
F. LeEs and R. B. DouGLas, [June 9. 

A GREAT MAN: a humorous Novel. By ARNOLD 
BENNETT, Author of * The Grand Babylon Hotel.” 

“Capital reading.” — Times. “An exceptionally 
smart piece of satire.” — Outlook. 

WRONG SIDE OUT. By W. Ciark Russe... 

“In variety of incident, marine colouring, and healthy 
excitement it rivals the author's best work.”—Glasgow 
Herald. “ Full ef humour.”—Daily News. 

THE LADY IN SABLES. By G. W. Appleton. 

“Should enhance the author’s reputation as a writer 
of detective stories.” — Outlook. 

“ Exciting and entertaining.’— Pelican. 

DR. WYNNE’S REVENGE. By Wittiam WESsTALL, 
Author of “ With the Red Eagle.” 

“ Cleverly conceived. . . . The evolution of the plot is 
very subtle."—Birmingham Post. 

“ Lively and fresh ; at every point a work of accom- 
plished craftsmanship.”—Scotsman, 


AMONG MY AUTOGRAPHS. By Gronce R. Stus. 
With 70 Facsimiles. Square 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


CONFESSIONS OF A JOURNALIST. By Cuats 
HEALY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“T have seen no book of modern memoirs lately that 

has half the interest of these Confessions.”— Vanily Fair 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 
St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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Literary Notes 


R. CLEMENT SHORTER contributed last week a 
M very interesting article to “The Daily 
Chronicle” on “Present Day Literature,” 
and it is pleasant to find so able a critic 
in a delightfully optimistic mood. It is so easy to 
praise past times at the expense of present, but for my 
part I think that Mr. Shorter is right in holding that 
we of to-day may take comfort and be proud of the 
men-of-letters in our midst. But is Mr. Shorter correct 
in saying that ‘‘ Shakespeare and Milton alone among 
our classics are read as a whole rather than in frag- 
ments”? The first yes, but the second I believe is 
seldom read in anything approaching entirety by any 
save literary students. Dickens, we are told, will sur- 
vive only in “ Pickwick,” ‘“ David Copperfield,” and 
“Great Expectations”; again, I beg leave to demur, 
“ Pickwick ” is so topical and so full of local slang that 
in a hundred years it will be as difficult to understand 
except by students as, say, Dekker’s “Gull’s Horn 
Book,” and will not others of Dickens’ novels also sur- 
vive? Mr. Shorter concludes wisely, ‘Truly great 
literature is always with us. Why do we ever wait for 
Death and Time to crown it?” 


Mr. H. G. Wetts has delivered at the Royal Institu- 
tion the first of a series of lectures on “ Literature and 
the State,” and judging by the brief reports in the 
daily papers has delivered himself of some curious 
opinions. Has Mr. Wells or anyone else the right to 
define literature for his purposes as ‘‘ any means of con- 
veying ideas, including good speaking, good preaching, 
and soon”? Mr. Wells holds that “ literature is more 
vital to the health of a State than armies and navies ” ; 
but surely that is putting the cart before the horse, a 
healthy state produces good literature. Then is it not 
a wild statement that the French Republic “was the 
direct outcome of a revolution directed by literary 
activity, and can be traced back entirely to the sugges- 
tions of literature”? Cause and effect are here hope- 
lessly muddled. 


Mr. WELLs is sounder and more stimulating when 
speaking of the drama and fiction,‘ People read novels 
and see plays partly, perhaps, because they like stories, 
but very largely, consciously or unconsciously, from 
social curiosity. Knowing themselves to be socially 
adrift, they wish to learn what other people think, to 
study other people’s social procedure and find out ‘the 
right thing.’ If these interpretations in novel or play 
are well done, the State will endure; if badly done, it 
must go to pieces; and novels and plays are a vital 
aspect of a most necessary process.” Mr. Wells does not 


overestimate the fact that numberless persons do take 
their views of life and manners from fiction and from 
plays, and therefore does not overrate the influence of 














MAJOR A. ST. H. GIBBONS 
(Author of “‘ Africa : From South to North Through Marotseland ”) 


(Phote. Lambert Weston & Son, London and Folkestone) 


these two great forms of literature. But also it should 
not be overlooked that publishers produce that for 
which they find there is a public demand, and if our 
novels and our plays are poor, unreal stuff it is the fault 
of the public. The purchaser creates the demand and 
buyers will not for long be fobbed off with that which 
they do not desire. 
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Ir is quite in keeping with the modern tendency to 
revision of accepted historical beliefs that, just as things 
are getting in train for the celebration next year of the 
quater-centenary of the birth of John Knox, an 
eminent historical scholar should come forward with 
the assertion that Knox was born in another year than 
that generally believed. From McCrie downwards, 
modern writers, basing perhaps on Spottiswoode, have 
been content to believe that Knox was born in 1505, that 
he matriculated at Glasgow University in 1522 under 
John Major, the historian, who was transferred to St. 
Andrews University in 1523, and whither it is supposed 
Knox may have followed him. But, as Professor 
Mitchell says, “from 1522 up to 1545-46, when he 
appears as sword-bearer to Wishart, his life is to us 
almost a blank.” He died in November, 1572, and 
would thus be sixty-seven years of age. 





Now Dr. Hay Fleming, admittedly the most minutely 
accurate of Scottish historians, comes forward to 
question this chronology, and to offer reasons for believ- 
ing that Knox was not born till 1515. Beza published 
his ‘‘ Icones”’ in 1580, and in a letter written to him 
from Edinburgh by Sir Peter Young in the previous 
year, it is stated that Knox died in his fifty-ninth year. 
In the ‘ Icones,” however, Knox’s age is given as 
fifty-seven, and Dr. Hay Fleming’s suggestion is that 
this change was made in consequence of fuller infor- 
mation supplied by James Lawson, Knox’s colleague and 
successor. The fact that Lawson was sending such in- 
formation is mentioned in Sir Peter Young’s letter, 
which was found in the Ducal Library at Gotha. Dr. 
Hay Fleming therefore holds that “in the light of 
Young’s letter, Beza’s testimony cannot be readily got 
rid of ; and, if Lawson’s communication to him could be 
found, it might set the whole matter satisfactorily at 
rest for ever.” 


THE discovery of Lawson’s letter, if it should prove 
that Beza had accurately used the information imparted 
to him, would also help to simplify and consolidate the 
story of Knox’s life. Hitherto nothing whatever has 
been known of the Reformer between the date of his sup- 
posed incorporation in Glasgow University in 1522 and 
the notice of him as a notary in 1540. But if he was 
born in 1515, and educated at St. Andrews, in which 
cliocese he was born, he would be only twenty-five when 
he is first found as a notary, and the great blank other- 
wise unaccounted for would be filled up by the know- 
ledge that he was still a young man without a history. 
One effect of this reconstructed chronology would be to 
take the edge off some of R. L. S.’s pleasantries about 
Knox’s relations with women by making him a less 
venerable lover. But the immediate question is: What 
would be the effect upon the proposed celebration of the 
quater-centenary? At the time of writing neither the 
Church of Scotland General Assembly nor that of the 
United Free Church has found time to consider the 
celebration question. 


THANKS to the initiative of a number of Genevan 
savants, students and friends of literature, a Société 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau” has just been called into 
existence. This new and useful institution proposes to 
do for the philosopher of Geneva what the Shakespeare 
Society is dcing for Shakespeare, the Goethe Gesellschaft 
for Goethe, &e. According to, the “ Appel ” recently 


issued, its main object is to: (a) Develop and organise 
the studies relating to Jean-Jacques Rousseau, his work 
and his epoch, (/) publish a critical edition of his works. 
It proposes to associate persons of all countries who are 
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interested in that enterprise. Under the name of 
“ Archives Jean-Jacques Rousseau” it collects manu- 
scripts, printed matter, portraits, medallions, souvenirs 
and any other documents relating to that writer. It 
takes an interest in the preservation of monuments, 
buildings and picturesque sites recalling the memory of 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau. It publishes periodically a col- 
lection of memoirs and documents and may undertake 
and encourage other publications in connection with its 
object. 


Tue “ Archives ” above mentioned, begun last year by 
the originators of the Society, will be housed in a special 
room of the Bibliothéque Publique of Geneva, so charm- 
ingly situated amid the fine trees of the Promenade des 
Bastions. Geneva will thus become the centre of all 
Rousseau studies. The headquarters of the Society itself 
are in that town: Rousseau, as everybody knows, was 
born there, and is often alluded to as “le citoyen de 
Geneve.” But the institution is to be cosmopolitan in its 
character ; anybody interested in Rousseau may become 
a member and collaborator, as is proper ; for, indeed, of 
all the great French writers and thinkers Rousseau was 
the most cosmopolitan, and none other has so powerfully 
and lastingly influenced European thought as he did. 
No wonder, therefore, if among the two hundred or more 
persons who have already signified their adherence to the 
new Society, we find the names of many distinguished 
German, Italian, Danish, Dutch, Russian Rousseauites. 
The fact that neither England nor America is as yet 
represented on the list caused me to write this notice. 
Full particulars as to the regulations of the Rousseau 
Society and the conditions of membership may be had 
from Monsieur Bernard Bouvier, Professeur 4 |’Uni- 
versité, who is at the head of the enterprise, and from 
M. Maurice Trembley, Petit Saconnex, Genéve. 


In “The Fortnightly” Mr. W. 8. Lilly writes as 
sanely as a man can be expected to do upon Shake- 
speare’s Protestantism by which curiously enough he 
means his Romanism. He sets forth with a caveat which 
can never be too strongly expressed or too frequently 
repeated ; every great poet and every great playwright 
is a great teacher ; that is to say, from his works, as from 
the works of nature, we may learn lessons if we have 
eyes to see and ears to hear with ; but such men strive to 
write great plays and great poetry and leave the lessons 
—if they think of them at all—to take care of them- 
selves. 


THEN, how much sound sense there is in this passage : 
“ Shakespeare’s genius was essentially dramatic. It 
was his function to ‘ hold up the mirror to Nature.’ His 
whole mind and thought are merged in his creations. 
He does not so much speak through them. They speak 
through him. He surrenders himself to the inspiration 
of his art. Once more. It is quite certain that he 
regarded his plays as works to be acted, not to be 
read. He composed them not for posterity, but for the 
audiences which should come to see them. It was other- 
wise with his poems. But I do not believe that when 
writing his dramas it once crossed his mind that he was 
making a permanent addition to the literature of his 
country; still less that he was enriching it with its 
greatest treasures. His object was to serve the purpose 


Mr. LILLy goes on, as I have said, as sanely as may be, 
to contend that Shakespeare’s sympathies lay with the 
Church of Rome. But it should be remembered that 
Romanism was in the air still when Shakespeare wrote, 
the town was fuil of buildings now secular but lately 
religious, and as a poet he would feel the beauty of the 
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old and be repelled by the comparative coldness of the 
new creeds. 
plays that Shakespeare had anything at all of religion ? 
There were many players, playwrights and others who 
had none in those days. Alas, poor Shakespeare, had 
he owned a prophetic eye he would have cursed the 
whole tribe of commentators ; or would he merely have 
laughed ? 


Part III. of Messrs. Cassell’s excellent publication 
“ Royal Academy Pictures” is to hand and the study 
of the pictures reproduced, and exceedingly well repro- 
duced in most cases, serves to emphasise the fact that 
our painters of to-day are strikingly lacking in imagina- 
tion and in appreciation of the fact that pictures of the 
life of to-day are of far more value than fanciful repro- 
ductions of the life of past days. Such pictures as 
“ Asterié,” by Sir Edward Poynter, ‘The Peace- 
makers,” by H. Gillard Glindoni, and “ George III. 
Knighting Trooper Brown at Dettingen,’ by J. P. 
Beadle, are mere exercises in paint and displays of 
archeological expertness; how far superior such tran- 
scripts from life as “A Frosty March Morning,” by 
George Clausen, A.R.A., and “ A Rescue at Dawn” by 
Stanhope Forbes, A.R.A.! Of course I am not writing 
of the technical qualities of these pictures, which it is not 
my province to do, but of their mental value. That I 
am right is, I think, proved by the interest aroused in us 
by pictures and portraits of contemporary life and per- 
sonages left to us by the old-time masters. Religious 
pictures stand by themselves, making appeal mainly 
through matters in which our judgment does not sway 
us so largely as our beliefs. 
argument applies also to fiction ; historical novels, with a 
few masterly exceptions, do not appeal so strongly to us 
as pictures of life contemporary with the life of the 
author. For this reason it is that “‘ Esmond ” is to most 
of us not so great a work as “ Vanity Fair.” So, too, 
is it with the drama. Shakespeare drew the life he 
knew, no matter whether the scene were laid in Athens, 
Rome or Verona. 


Mr. H. J. Guaisner, of 57 - Wigmore Street, will 
shortly publish a new volume of poems from the pen of 
Mr. George Barlow, entitled: ‘“‘ Vox Clamantis, Sonnets 
and Poems.” 


“Arts AND Crarts,”’ Messrs. Hutchinson’s new 
magazine, has made a capital start and will prove 
eminently useful to art workers. The text and illus- 
trations are alike practical and interesting. 


In “ The Connoisseur’ Mr. Edmund Farrer, F.S.A.., 
suggests that a Jacobean portrait of a gentleman, which 
he reproduces, may be a likeness of Shakespeare. The 
features certainly bear some resemblance to those of the 
Droeshout engraving and the inscription states that the 
sitter was aged forty-eight in March 1613—there 
evidence ends. Mr. Farrer is apparently unaware of 
the cloud which has settled over the Stratford bust. 


Bibliographical 
HE publication of the second volume of Taine’s 
I letters has necessarily drawn renewed attention 
to that “brilliant Frenchman” who is best 
known in England by his “‘ History of English 
Literature” (1871) and his “Notes on England” 
(1872). Apparently he was first represented in this 
country by a translation of his ‘“ Philosophy of Art” 
(1865), and next by versions of his discourses on Naples 


As a matter of fact can we prove from the - 


Much the same line of . 
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and Rome (1867), and on Florence and Venice (1869). 
To 1870 belong versions of his “ English Positivism ” 
(J. S. Mill) and “ The Ideal in Art”; in 1871 came a 
version of his treatise ‘On Intelligence.” The “ History 
of English Literature,” translated by Henri Van Laun, 
came out here originally in two volumes ; in 1873-4 it re- 
appeared in four volumes, with an Edinburgh imprint ; 
and in 1886 it was again issued in four volumes, this 
time by Messrs. Chatto & Windus. (Mr. G. R. Sims, by 
the way, in one of those snatches of autobiography which 
are so common nowadays, has just said that he 
was engaged by Messrs. Chatto to translate the 
“ History,” but that the arrangement fell through.) I 
note that the tenth edition of the original, “revue et 
augmentée d’un index bibliographique,” appeared in 
Paris in 1899. The “ History ” effectively prepared the 
way in this country for the “ Notes on England.” Since 
then we have had, from America, Taine’s “ Lectures on 
Art” (1889) and his “Journeys through France” (1897). 
The promised reprint of Amory’s “John Buncle, 

Esq.,” with its “various Observations and Reflections 
made in several parts of the world, and many ex- 
traordinary Relations,” should be very welcome to 
many. It dates from 1756, and is in the form of an 
autobiography, though really a mere collection of gossip 
“de omnibus rebus.” It is not all prose. The excellent 
Amory now and again bursts into song, as in the follow- 
ing instance : 

Tell me, I charge you, O ye sylvan swains, 

Who range the mazy grove, or flow’ry plains, 

Beside what fountain, in what breezy bower, 

Reclines my charmer in the noon-tide hour? 

Come, Rosalind, O come, and infant flowers 

Shall bloom and smile, and form their charms by yours ; 

By you the lily shall her white compose, 

Your blush shall add new blushes to the rose. 


One would have thought that the industry of Dr. 
Cobham Brewer, as represented by ‘‘ The Readers’ Hand- 
book” and “The Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,” to 
say nothing of the labours of Mr. Eliezer Edwards and 
Mr. W. A. Wheeler, in the compilation respectively of 
“Words, Facts, and Phrases” and ‘‘ Noted Names of 
Fiction,” would have rendered unnecessary any more 
reference -books of the kind. Nevertheless, here comes 
Mr. Edward Latham with “A Dictionary: of Names, 
Nicknames, and Surnames of Persons, : Places, and 
Things ” (Routledge & Sons), which successfully claims 
for itself a place among desk-books. It goes over a good 
deal of ground which its predecessors have covered, but 
there is in it sufficient fresh matter to give it the right 
to an independent existence. The drawback of such 
volumes is that they help their readers to establish 
reputations for a learning which is not real and is 
sometimes disconcertingly inexact. .That is one of the 
misfortunes of an “educational” system based upon 
Board schools. 

In view of the. approaching re-issue by Messrs. 
Methuen of Mr. Kipling’s “ Departmental Ditties,” it 
may be interesting to note that the book appeared 
originally at Lahore, and that a facsimile of that edition 
was produced in New York in 1897. The third edition 
was published at Calcutta in 1888; the fourth, with 
additions, in London, in 1890 ; the sixth, both in London 
and in Calcutta, in 1891 ; the ninth, in London, in 1897 ; 
the tenth, in London; in 1898 (in which year, by the way, 
an illustrated edition came out in New York). In 
1899 the book was brought out by Messrs. Newnes. | It 
is, of course, less interesting intrinsically than as illus- 
trating the literary, development of its author. 

THe Bookworm. 
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English Crocks 


A Hitstory AND DeEscrIPTION oF ENGLISH EARTHEN- 
WARE AND STONEWARE. 
(Cassell. 30s. net.) 


Many books have recently been issued dealing with the 
various phases of development of the potter’s art, but, 
with few exceptions, the fascinating subject has been 
dealt with from without not from within, from the 
point of view of the amateur and collector rather than 
from that of the actual worker in clay. It has been 
reserved to some half-dozen experts, amongst whom Mr. 
William Burton and Mr. H. M. Solon are pre-eminent, 
to combine with practical technical knowledge the 
literary skill enabling them to impart that knowledge 
in such a manner that it appeals with equal force to the 
initiated and uninitiated. Both these master potters go 
to the very root of the matter, both have known the 
keen joy of giving expression to their esthetic concep- 
tions in a suitable material form, and both recognise in- 
tuitively the romantic side of the life of their fellow- 
craftsmen, the material for whose art lies literally at 
their feet, a free gift to all who know how to use it. 

In the volume just issued—which may be said to com- 
plete the library of the potter’s art, formed by the 
publications of these two kindred spirits—Mr. Burton, 
who was formerly chemist to the famous firm of Josiah 
Wedgwood & Sons, and is now director of Pilking- 
ton’s Tile and Pottery Company, gives an exhaustive 
account of the work done in England in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, leaving late develop- 
ments uncriticised, for he considers them to be too 
near us to be correctly and impartially appreciated. 
He restricts the term earthenware—which in its widest 
sense includes of course every variety of pottery—to 
“articles made from a single natural clay, or from 
mixtures of clay and other mineral substances, which, 
when sufficiently fired for practical use, still remain 
porous, and need, therefore, if they are to be used for 
culinary, domestic, or decorative purposes, to be com- 
pleted by the addition of an outer skin of glaze or glass 
melted upon them.” 
covers an immense variety of products, from the com- 
monest tile to the finest cream-colour ware, ancient 
Persian, Rhodian and Hispano-Moresque faience, as 
well as the comparatively modern Italian majolica, 
French faience and Delft ware. The so-called stone- 
ware is in reality merely earthenware fired so hard as 
to be vitrified and extremely durable. ‘It is im- 
possible,’ says Mr. Burton, “ to draw any fixed line of 
demarcation between the two,” just as it is to differ- 
entiate the finer stonewares from true porcelain, yet there 
remains an essential difference. Mr. Burton next clearly 
describes the various processes employed in the manu- 
facture of earthenware and stoneware, and having thus 
cleared the ground from possible misconceptions, he 
begins his actual narrative with a very interesting 
account of what he calls Peasant Pottery, tracing with 
unerring hand the gradual evolution of its form and 
ornamentation, which, by the way, often contrast 
favourably in their simplicity and effectiveness with 
later designs. He then passes in review the work of all 
the great potters, from John Dwight, who is now recog- 
nised as the first English maker of stoneware, down to 
the successors of Josiah Wedgwood, supplementing his 
text with a great number of reproductions, twenty-four 
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of them in colour, of typical examples, most of them 
from public museums, to enable the student to examine 
the originals. 











He explains, however, that this - 
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(IUustration from “ English Earthenware and Stoneware” (Cassell) | 


In Mr. Burton’s opinion Wedgwood’s crowning 
achievement as an experimentist was his introduction 
of barium sulphate in the ware with which his name is 
chiefly associated, and by means of which he produced a 
fine white stoneware of beautiful texture and quality al- 
most as translucent as Oriental porcelain, and capable of 
receiving the seven colours to which he restricted himself. 
Not one of his rivals or imitators ever succeeded in 
producing a similar body, except when they used the 
recipes of the Prince of Potters, and even then they 
often failed in the firing of their pieces. When Wedg- 
wood made this last discovery he was such a complete 
master of the delicate manipulation required for com- 
plete triumph, that he was able to give to his Jaspers 
the final stamp of his genius, and of the many fine illus- 
trations in this most useful volume, none are more 
beautiful than the reproductions of the groups of small 
medallions with the white bas-reliefs designed by John 
Flaxman in the possession of Messrs. Josiah Wedg- 
wood & Sons, in which are summed up so many of 
the qualities that gave to their founder his pre-emi- 
nence. Mr. Burton devotes his last chapter to minor 
eighteenth-century factories, such as those at Isleworth, 
Mortlake, and Cadborough, and in addition to several 
pages of unreduced facsimiles of marks, he gives a very 
complete glossary of technical terms. 

Nancy Bett, 
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A Tarnished Genius 


Tue Lire or Lope pe Veca (1562-1635). By Hugo 
Albert Rennert, Ph.D., Professor in the University 
of Pennsylvania. (Gowans & Gray. 12s. 6d. net.) 

In the end, no class of readers does so much harm to a 

great man’s reputation as the horde of blind admirers 

and interpreters who persist in ignoring the grosser 
blemishes of their hero. Our own national poet—prince 
at once of sublimity and obscenity—-has suffered so much 
from the wilful hypocrisy of this class of adorers that 
we feel a healthy relief mingle with our pain when we 
turn the pages of this almost candid study of the petty 
villainy and great genius of Shakespeare’s Spanish con- 
temporary, Lope de Vega. The easy researches of 
modern critics into the lives of Kit Marlowe and Villon 
have furnished readers with two excellent grotesques— 
two standard types of the literary scoundrel. But 

Villon and Marlowe were neither the first nor the last 

of their race. ‘Ever since the enchanting collocation of 

hieroglyphs provided starving mankind with a new pro- 
fession, there has always been an informal alliance 
between literature and villainy. It is natural enough. 

For what is literature but prolonged self-revelation ? 

And when did the autobiography of virtue command as 

wide an audience as the confessional-records of vice? 

“ Arose at 4. Pray’d 2} hrs. in my bedrm. this mrng. 

Refused ham (2nd helpg.) at brkfst. Gave 6d. w. short 

exhortatn. to poor beggar.” The fault is doubtless ours, 

but we question if three hundred pages of this would 

be thought more fascinating than Cellini, even in a 

convent school. 

Lope de Vega, then, was a scoundrel, a seducer, a 
malignant backbiter of the woman who had loved him, 
an astounding liar, a poet of great beauty, a scholar, and 
a man of genius. While still a mere youth he formed a 
liaison with a young married woman, and, when tired 
of her sacrifices in honour and money, he wrote a 
slanderous poem attacking both her and her father, his 
erstwhile friend, and dropped anonymous copies in dis- 
guised handwriting where he knew they'would do most 
harm—well aware that his wretched paramour’s hus- 
band might slay her for her fault. Then, denying 
everything, and meanly endeavouring to put the 
responsibility on other shoulders, he fled from Madrid 
under sentence of exile, in company with another in- 
fatuated creature whom he had married against the 
wishes of all her relatives. How and when he came to 
join the Great Armada we do not accurately know: but 
he soiled whatever merit might have attached to him 
as a patriotic Spaniard from his part in the unfortunate 
enterprise, by leaving behind him a deluded Belisa— 
the beautiful and unhappy Dojia Isabel de Urbina— 
who could, with too much justice, apostrophise him in 
the words of the refrain to an affecting poem in which 
he-enchaliced the incident : 

“ Vete, cruel, que bien me queda 
En que vengarme de tu agravio pueda.’ 

Yet there is no reason for supposing that de Vega was 
not an affectionate husband and father: indeed, the 
correspondence of his early and maturer years alike is 
strewn with charming and quite sincere phrases on the 
sweetness and patience of his wife—Dojia Isabel or 
Dofia Juana—and with pleasant and fatherly little 
notes, such as: “Carlos to-day put on another pair of 
trousers.” At all times a hard worker, as his marvellous 
bibliography bears witness, whether married or widow- 
ing he seems rarely to have concluded one intrigue 
except because he had another in hand. In his fifty- 
second year, after the death of his wife Juana, he acted 
suddenly upon one of the most unexpected of his life’s 
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- ticular nature have been brought to light. 
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impulses, and entered the priesthood. But alas! three 
years had barely sped before de Vega was writing to 
his friend and patron, the Duke of Sessa, concerning a 
certain Amaryllis, and a certain expected event. Well 
might Lope exclaim to his Excellency that “ calores, 
dolores, y amores ocupan los hombres.” 

During nearly the whole of his life and most of its 
byefalls the dramatist showed himself possessed of a 
tender and human spirit : “‘ soy tan tierno en materia de 
hijos,” he writes, and might have added, “ y de 
mujeres” with even greater truth, as we have seen ;. but 
the strain of cruelty which is found in well-nigh every 
Spanish nature was not absent from his, and the most 
painful passage in his career is that recording his assist- 
ance as a member of the Inquisition at the condemnation 
of a wretched, half-insane monk, one Benito Cerrer, for 
militant heresy, in 1624. In telling the story of the 
affair in one of his usual letters to the Duke of Sessa, 
he dismisses the man contemptuously with “ but he was 
a low person—for that is the kind they burn.” And 
yet Lope was so sensitive that he winced and almost 
cringed in suffering under the sarcastic verses of Gon- 
gora, and went rosy with delight if a meeting with his 
enemy passed without open insult. In a more generous 
though not less narrow spirit he espoused the cause of 
the beheaded Mary, Queen of Scots, in his religious 
epic, ‘‘ La Corona Tragica ” ; his vigorous denouncement 
of the triumph of Elizabeth and the London Court as 
‘a theatre of cruelty ” being rewarded by Urban VIII. 
with a complimentary letter and a doctorship of theo- 
logy.. About the same time he fell into serious mone- 
tary distress, and on August 27, 1635—his last love, 
Dona Marta, the Amaryllis before-mentioned, having 
preceded him by three years, after an awful period of 
blindness and insanity—he died amid those circum- 
stances of tragedy which so often have lent their horror 
to the last years of brilliant and irresponsible genius. 
In brief, de Vega was what in unguarded moments the 
wisest of us are vainly apt to term “ an enigma ” :—but 
enigmas of this kind are common in Spain, and not un- 
known in England. 

Nearly a hundred years have passed since the appear- 
ance of the last English biography of Lope de Vega, and 
in the meantime many new facts of a general and par- 
Professor 
Rennert’s Life is a work for which both scholar and 
reader will have little but warm praise. The transla- 
tions, it must be owned, are lacking in poetic flavour, 
and in at least one place a piece of prudery has pro- 
duced a peculiarly ludicrous result ; but the narrative 
of the dramatist’s life is clear, careful, and sufficiently 
complete, and is marked throughout by a very pleasant 
modesty on the part of the author. The proofs, more- 
over, seem to have been read with much attention, and 
the Spanish is sullied by very few of the distressing 
blunders which are often to be noted in first editions of 
similar works. There is a most acceptable Bibliography, 
and the chapter on the theatres of Madrid forms an in- 
teresting “extremes.” The publishers, also, deserve 
high compliments for the very creditable manner in 
which they have carried out their share of the work. 

W. Law .er-WILson: 


Brothers in Art 


THe Works or Francis BEAUMONT AND JOHN 
Fiercner. (Variorum edition. Vol. I. Bell, and 
Bullen. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Tus authoritative edition of the works of Beaumont 
and Fletcher has been eagerly awaited by all loyers and 
students of the drama and judging by this the first, 
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volume of twelve it bids fair to fulfil all expecta- 
tions. Mr. A. H. Bullen is the general editor, which is 
surety that the edition will be carried out with sound 
scholarship. The plays will be given in the order of the 
second Folio of 1679, and to each play will be pre- 
fixed lists of original editions, notes on the date of com- 
position, on the text, the argument, the sources of the 
plot and the theatrical history. We shall deal more 
tully with these matters when further volumes are to 
hand, contenting ourselves now with noting that modern 
spelling and punctuation have been adopted, which 
seems a mistake, for even to those unacquainted with 
Elizabethan literature the old-fashioned spelling pre- 
sents but few difficulties, and those for but a brief time. 
Of the notes we will only say here that occasionally they 
appear to be a trifle uncalled for. The plays in the 
first volume are ‘‘ The Maid’s Tragedy ” and “‘‘ Philaster,” 
edited by Mr. P. A. Daniel, and “A King and No 
King,” ‘‘ The Scornful Lady” (given in the contents as 
“A”) and “The Custom of the Country,” edited by 
Mr. R. Warwick Bond. 

That Beaumont and Fletcher hold high place among 
the British dramatists is acknowledged and it would not 
profit us to argue exactly what position they do hold, 
whether in tragedy they are the equals of Massinger or 
in comedy above or beneath Ben Jonson. It is sufficient 
to know that they have given us much that is admirable 
in both kinds. It has been, and still is, the fashion to 
accuse Beaumont and Fletcher of being conscious and 
too faithful copyists of their contemporaries, to say that 
this character is obviously derived from that one of 
Shakespeare, or that this scene is but a version of that 
one of Ben Jonson. Such criticism appears to us not 
only unjustifiable but to overlook well-known facts in 
the history of the stage. There are fashions in the 
stage world as there are in the real world. In the plays 
of the present day there are certain types of character 
which with slight variations appear again and again, 
but it would be foolish to accuse Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones of copying Mr. Pinero or vice versdé because they 
both present portraits of well-known types. Equally 
absurd does it seem to us to accuse Beaumont and 
Fletcher of plagiarism because Calianax in “ The Maid’s 
Tragedy ” is a foolish old man of the tribe of Polonius ; 
Shakespeare painted the type the more successfully, that 
is all. Even similarities of diction, of phrase, need not 
be taken as ground for a charge of theit or at any rate 
of conscious peculation. The fact that boys and young 
men then played the parts of women was the cause of 
the frequency with which female characters were made 
to disguise themselves in men’s apparel, that various 
characters do so in Beaumont and Fletcher and that in 
the circumstances they indulge in obvious jests and 
comments is, it must be admitted, proof positive that 
these two writers aped Shakespeare ; Bellario in “ Phil- 
aster” is without doubt a mere copy of Rosalind! 

Beaumont and Fletcher and all their fellows, in 
addition to their intrinsic merits are of inestimable 
value to us as affording standards by which we can 
measure the extraordinary height to which Shakespeare 
rose. Asa writer of acting plays he did not so greatly 
exceed them in merit, they were all accomplished and 
practised stage craftsmen, but in all else comparison 
is useless, only contrast effective. It is not necessary to 
urge how greatly he excelled them all in the matter of 
poetry and prose, even their most delightful lyrics yield- 
ing place to his, but to compare his characters with 
those drawn by his contemporaries is a revelation of 
what a vast space intervenes between supreme genius 
and admirable talent. If the stage had not then called 
loudly for plays it cannot be doubted that Shakespeare 
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would still have contributed to. some other form of 
literature as greatly as he has done to the drama, whereas 
save for a handful of songs and ballads we should 
probably have lost sight of his fellow-playwrights. 
Shakespeare is often accused of coarseness and undoubt- 
edly does express himself with a freedom alien to our 
age, but the others, Beaumont and Fletcher prominent 
among them, led the age in coarseness and were scarcely 
outdone in indecency by the dramatists of the Restora- 
tion. Shakespeare’s women are at heart pure, but we 
have our doubts about most of the others, though 
Euphrasia, who passes through “ Philaster” disguised 
as the page Bellario, is indeed a very sweet maiden. 

As we have said, we do not intend now to criticise in 
detail this new edition, but will content ourselves with 
expressing our gratitude for the first’ of what promises 
to be so excellent a set of volumes. W. T.S. 


Arrica: From Soctn to Nortu THrovuGH MarorsE- 
LAND. By Major A. St. H. Gibbons, F.R.G.S., R.C.1. 
In two volumes. (Lane. 32s. net.) 


Har a century ago Livingstone passed up the Zambezi 
and travelled thence along the northern slave-route to 
Loanda. Since that time our knowledge of that in- 
accessible portion of the vast continent of Africa has 
been confined to the accounts of Cameron, Arnot, Capello 
and Ivens, Serpa Pinto, and occasional traders. Each 
one of these has, however, only placed on record par- 
ticulars of his own particular tract of country, and it has 
been left to Major Gibbons to re-transverse practically 
all the routes of these travellers, to readjust their geo- 
graphical and other details, and to weld into a concrete 
whole the result of his three years’ explorations. 

He has accomplished his comprehensive task in a 
most sound and thorough manner. These two stout but 
not unwieldy volumes, dedicated ‘‘ to the memory of one 
of the greatest Englishmen whose devotion to a grand 
ideal has earned for himself the title of ‘ great’ in the 
imperishable history of the Empire.’”’—needless to say 
this well-deserved tribute refers to the late Cecil Rhodes 
—contain in compactest form the most important 
addition to our knowledge of the mid-African Hinter- 
land that has appeared for many years. 

The main objects of Major Gibbons’ expedition in- 
cluded the determination of the geographical limits of 
Lewanika’s country, the definition of the Congo-Zam- 
bezi watershed, the discovery of the main source of the 
Zambezi, and a desire to ascertain how far that river 
and her affluents could be utilised as navigable water- 
ways. The quite subsidiary intention of the author, of 
returning home vid the Great Lakes and the Nile 
through Egypt, conceived as a matter of personal in- 
terest, rather than with any more serious object, was 
magnified, he says, by the Press until it became to all 
appearances not only the main but the sole object in 
view. This was, of course, an entirely erroneous im- 
pression. It so happened that he was able to proceed 
overland to Cairo, but he is quite modestly accurate in 
his assurance that the work of his expedition in Marotse- 
land was infinitely more valuable and noteworthy. 

There is much fascinating reading in Major Gibbons’ 
book, written, as it is, easily and fluently, but without 
the slightest literary affectation or preciosity. It is a 
plain straightforward account of hardships undergone, 
and difficulties overcome, of indomitable pluck and in- 
defatigable perseverance, of the makeshifts of the ex- 
perienced explorer, and the inevitable ultimate success 
of sheer doggedness. There are innumerable excellent 
photographs, and several most valuable and informing 
maps. Altogether a remarkably fine, thorough, and in- 
teresting publication. 
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A Plain Soldier 
Tue Lire or Masor-GENERAL WaAvucHoPE, C.B., C.M.G., 

LL.D. By Sir George Douglas, Bart. (Hodder & 

Stoughton. 10s. 6d.) 

Tuts is rot a brilliant book, nor the record of a brilliant 
life, and yet the biography is a welcome and useful work. 
It is a modest and wholesome account of a modest and 
wholesome career. From his boyhood down to his fall 
in the murderous volley of Magersfontein, Andrew 
Wauchope seems to have shown a sound, clean, manly, 
soldierly nature; he did his duty, was brave and 
energetic and kindly and just, because he never thought 
of the possibility of being otherwise. 

Like more than one distinguished man in our history, 
he began in one service the career he was to close in the 
other. But he soon ended his naval career, while yet a 
midshipman. Perhaps, as the author hints, he was dis- 
gusted by the conduct of certain officers on his ship, 
and perhaps a serious accident made him doubtful 
whether he was quick enough for a “ handy man.” 

From his nineteenth year his history was that of one 
of the noblest regiments of history, the Black Watch. 
There is nothing remarkable in the few anecdotes of his 
personal adventures ; they are such as might be told of 
any healthy young subaltern, nor does his biographer 
try to exaggerate their importance. His aim is rather 
to collect memories which are cherished, not because of 
themselves, but because they relate to a man who was 
honoured and loved by nearly all who knew him. 

Through the arduous marching and fighting of the 
first Ashantee war, Wauchope did his duty manfully 
till, with -his accustomed ill-luck, he was disabled by a 
slug in the shoulder, which was left unextracted for 
years. Next we come on his record at Cyprus, where, by 
one of the little ironies of the Empire, the plain, 
practical, religious Scottish officer was appointed Com- 
missioner of Paphos, the home of the least Scottish of 
the Olympians, to punish murderers and sheep-stealers, 
promote irrigation and increase the carob crop. 
All this he seems to have done, as he did everything, 
with his might, however new and uncongenial were his 
duties. He had to have a murderer hanged and was 
inconsolable because the rope broke; it was to him a 
proof that he had not been thorough. In the Egyptian 
war, after leading his Highlanders over the enemy’s 
works at Tel-el-Kebir, he looked ruefully at his blood- 
stained sword, exclaiming “I say, what brutes we men 
are!” Not for him were the joys of conquest ; war was 
a duty, often distasteful, to be done because he believed 
it to be right. 

In everything his achievement was solid, thorough, 
owing nothing to fortune and generally robbed of the 
show of success. In politics he was pitted against Mr. 
Gladstone and by hard work and personal influence ran 
the great man’s majority at Midlothian from thousands 
down to hundreds. In the laborious Soudan campaign 
he led the First Brigade, meeting the Dervish flanking 
attack at the critical moment. Finally he was called out 
to join in the South African struggle and there is no 
need to tell the bitter story of the end. Characteristic 
and unconsciously noble is the kindliness of Wauchope’s 
judgments on his superiors, and his wish to believe in 
their capacity. His traditional dying utterance, “ Don’t 
blame me for this, lads! ” is unthinkable of such a man, 
if the accent is laid on the third word. Wauchope 
never emphasised himself. ArTuuR R. Ropes. 





In August the publication of “ Scribner’s Magazine ”’ will 
be transferred from Messrs. Sampson Low to Mr. William 
Heinemann, 
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Verses 
Verses. By Frank Watts. (Privately printed.) 


In Lonety Dreaminc. By Geoffrey A. Dunlop. (Gay & 


Bird. 2s. net.) 

THe AGAMEMNON oF AtscHyLUS. Translated into 
English Verse. By Edward Thring. (Constable. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

Tae Hiprotytus or Evripimes. Translated by 
Gilbert Murray. (Allen. 1s. net.) 


LAND AND Sea Pieces. By Arthur E. J. Legge. (Lanc. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

Soncs or THE SEa-CHILDREN. 
(Murray. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Lowe Decre. A Middle English 
Edited by William Edward 


By Bliss Carman. 


THE SgQuyr oF 
Metrical Romance. 
Mead. (Ginn. 5s.) 


Wit two exceptions, the outstanding books in these 
volumes of recent verse, curiously enough, are two 
translations. Of the privately printed and anony- 
mous “‘ Verses’’ it would be unfair to say much, seeing 
the modesty of their presentment and the youth of 
their author. There is no performance, there is not 
even promise; but it does not therefore follow that so 
young a writer may not one day come to his own. It 
might have been better to await that day. Mr. 
Dunlop’s “In Lonely Drcaming,”’ in a much greater 
degree, technically, shows signs of youth and inexperi- 
ence. Yet at least one poem has a certain measure of 
fancy and poetic feeling, which might ultimately de- 
velop into something better than he here gives us. 
But he must learn to avoid such a rhyme as “ pray”’ 
and “ reality,” which he repeats and dwells on through- 
out one poem, while it reappears in others. 

The two translations are both from great Greek 
dramatists and both by eminently competent classical 
scholars: but there the resemblance ends. Mr. Edward 
Thring, the well-known and deservedly honoured Head- 
master of Uppingham, has rendered into English verse 
the “ Agamemnon ” of Aischylvs. Mr. Gilbert Murray, 
Professor of Greek in Glasgow University, has rendered 
into English verse the ‘‘ Hippolytus” of Euripides. 
Both outwardly follow the same conventions of English 
verse ; representing the dialogue by blank verse, and the 
choruses by irregularly rhyming lyrics. But Mr. 
Thring’s scholarly version, while it has excellent 
literary command of English, shows a technical in- 
expertness in the handling of verse which is fatal to its 
success as poetry—and therefore as a poetical render- 
ing. Indeed, it is more than technical inexperience ; it 
is, seemingly, a native incapacity to sing. Accordingly 
the blank verse comes off much better than the choruses ; 
in which the metre is dissonant and stif, without pulse, 
without fluidity, attempting a caprice and impulse in 
the form which is belied by the current—or lacking 
current—of the numbers. Nor is the diction of these 
choruses successful—really fervid and triumphant, as it 
should be. The blank verse is only comparatively suc- 
cessful. We had just recently, as it chances, to review 
another verse-translation of this very play; and the 
contrast (in such a passage, for example, as the famovs 
description of the signal-fires which announce the fall 
of Troy) is very striking and not to Mr. Thring’s 
advantage. He fails, and fails solely, we repeat, in the 
power to sing. 

Quite otherwise with Professor Murray. He does 
not lack scholarly ability—far from it. But his render- 
ing is distinguished by a conspicuous power to sing, most 
rare in Professors. He has obviously modelled himself 
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upon Mr. Swinburne, with an infusion of Shelley. But 
the thing is triumphantly done with extraordinary 
felicity and dexterity. Some of the choruses might pass 
as fine English poetry—could we give higher praise? 
And the blank-verse is scarce less excellent. The thing 
has swing, leap, impulse; and the diction is admirable. 
This version should become a classic. 

Of the other two books at which we hinted as stand- 
ing out from the bulk of these volumes, one is Mr. 
A. J. Legge’s “Land and Sea Pieces.” In many of 
them there is a certain meditative vein mingled with 
personal emotion and a refined diction which elevates 
them above commonplace. But his most successful 
mood is that exemplified in the opening pieces and 
others which follow. We have here a light, careless 
handling approaching the manner of vers de société, 
with an undertone of serious emotion and reflection 
which is quite happily managed. In this vein Mr. 
Legge is worth reading; he hits his mark. The other 
book is Mr. Bliss Carman’s “Songs of the Sea- 
Children.” It does not exhibit Mr. Carman’s whole 
range: it does not illustrate even his best because most 
characteristic mood in poetry. That mood is the song 
of the open air. These are love-poems with a certain 
sensuousness of passion and a certain monotony in that 
sensuousness. But if by sensuousness be understood 
any lack of delicacy, there is no lack of delicacy here. 
They are delicate, they are rhythmic, they are light as 
thistledown, they are warm with emotion, and iridescent 
with fancy. But there is a certain thinness which be- 
comes evident by repetition; for they are too copious, 
there are too many of them. Compression and selection 


would have strengthened their poetic quality. It is 
good ; but not Mr. Carman at his best. 
For the rest, the “Squyr of Lowe Degre” is a 


medieval romance which the editor himself likens to 
the ‘Rhyme of Sir Thopas,” one of the “ Canterbury 
Tales.” Now Chaucer introduced the “Rhyme” as a 
burlesque of the whole class on which it was based ; and 
the present poem has all the Jongueurs at which Chaucer 
laughed. It has an antiquarian interest which justifies 
its republication ; but no interest for the mere lover of 
poetry. 


Tue GosPELs OF THE SUNDAYS AND FESTIVALS. 
Rev. Cornelius J. Ryan. Two volumes. 
Browne & Nolan. 12s. 6d. net.) 


In this work the sometime Professor of Sacred Scrip- 
ture and Hebrew in Holy Cross College, Clonliffe, has 
set his hand to a task of real helpfulness. It is clearly 
the mind of the Church, in assigning portions of the 
Gospels to be read in the celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist, that the passages selected for this purpose 
should form the basis of the weekly instruction of her 
children. Hence, clearly, arose the practice of preach- 
ing immediately after the chanting of the gospel and 
before the recitation of the Creed. Father Ryan has 
done his work with a thoroughness that is characteristic 
of the Roman Catholic professor of theology. The 
Gospel is given first in Greek, almost verbatim from the 
Vatican Codex (B); then in the Latin of the Vulgate ; 
then in the English of that recension of the Douai 
which is most generally used in Ireland. These are 
followed by the parallel passages from other Gospels ; 
and we are given, finally, a combined narrative. The 


By the 
(Dublin : 


notes that follow deal with the usual points of exegetical 
interest and with circumstances of time and place, 
largely illustrated from the Fathers and from modern 
commentators who are not exclusively members of the 
Roman Catholic Church. z 


Writing as he does for a 
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particular class, for the ordinary-run of busy parochial 
clergy, Father Ryan is ready sometimes to settle in what 
to the general reader, or reviewer, may seem a somewhat 
offhand way questions of great complexity. The rather 
positive manner in which the Council of Trent deter- 
mined the authenticity of the Vulgate has made con- 
siderable calls upon the ingenuity of later apologists. 
Father Ryan in his Introduction, having occasion to 
refer to various critical editions, such as that of West- 
cott and Hort, pronounces with a calmness that to a 
Catholic is natural and that to a Protestant will seem 
simply fatuous:. “It must be said, however, that all 
these editors exceed the bounds of legitimate criticism.” 
He instances among others the last paragraph of St. 
Mark and the passage known as “ The Three Heavenly 
Witnesses,” ‘‘ which, in accordance with the decree of 
the Council of Trent, must be received as portions of 
Sacred Scripture.” We quote this as an illustration 
of the general point of view—so interesting as that of 
the greatest of Christian communities, so hopelessly out 
of touch with the modern spirit. But there is always 
this to be remembered about a priest’s attitude in 
matters of doctrine: that he is often called upon to 
choose between the safer and the more probable view ; 
and that, though he may prefer to take his stand on the 
former, he does not necessarily imply that the more 
probable view may not eventually be found at least safe, 
or that the safer view will necessarily for ever be 
adjudged to be also tenable. 


THe FrENcH NosBLESsE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
Translated by Mrs. Colquhoun Grant from “ Les 
Souvenirs de la Marquise de Créquy,” 1834. - (Murray. 
12s. net.) 


Ir is in no wise necessary for the translator to ask the 
indulgence of her readers for putting before them this 
most charming version of Madame de Créquy’s 
Souvenirs. She says “the book is now nearly for- 
gotten,” but that is rather undervaluing the delvings 
of the average student of the period. The Souvenirs 
are full of quaint stories and bright clever descriptions 
of eighteenth-century life in French town and country. 
The work as a whole is almost certainly not from the 
pen of the supposed author. Portions of the first part 
were possibly written by the Marquise herself, but the 
latter part seems to be from the pen of M. Cousin, 
Comte de Courchamps, as he alleged, from her dicta- 
tior, cr with her permission. 

M. came de Créquy had a long and chequered life. 
She was one of the wittiest women of her day, she kept 
a salon, survived the horrors of the Reign of Terror, and 
lived to see Napoleon First Consul. The chief points 
in her character seem to be her love for the Church, 
her contempt for Talleyrand, her hatred of the Orléans 
family, and her undying devotion to her sovereigns, to 
three of whom she was personally known. Such is the 
story related, with much circumstantial detail, in the 
memoirs themselves, but the translator very sapiently 
states in her preface that it is open to the gravest 
doubt, and that the Souvenirs merely “ represent a mass 
of almost contemporary tradition, reminiscence, and 
anecdote, gathered round the name of a leader of 
society renowned for her wit and charm.” Be that as 
it may, the record here presented of men, women, and 
things is full of interest and charm. Court life was 
apparently a mixture of high jinks and low debauchery. 
“Just as we sat down to luncheon who should arrive, 
to our intense annoyance, but our Aunt d’Elbeuf, a 
fat old woman of about sixty, who said she had come 
to enjoy herself with us. She said she would only 
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partake of meat, roasted with Spanish wine, but she 
ate quails cooked with jasmin, two or three plates of 
stewed fruit, massepains, macaroons, small cakes, and 
wound up her collation with five or six big pears. She 
then ordered the dancing dogs to be brought before 
her.” . A little contemporary portrait of Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau as a nervous youth is not without interest. 
He was then a good-locking young man, intelligent, 
though timid and shy. The alleged authoress used to 
send him weekly two big du Mans capons, as he pre- 
ferred that article of food to any other. Benjamin 
Franklin does not seem to have pleased Madame la 
Marquise. She met him at a supper party. He wore 
his hair long, like a Brittany deacon. He had a brown 
coat and a plum-coloured vest and breeches, and his 
hands were also of the same shade. What impressed 
her most, however, was the way he ate eggs. He broke 
them into a glass, with butter, mustard, pepper and 
salt. He bit off the heads of the asparagus instead of 
using a fork. “In fact he was a species of savage.” 
The book abounds in lively character-drawing and anec- 
dote. The translator is to be heartily congratulated on 
the excellent manner in which one of the most curiously 
interesting books of the time is presented to us. 


Fiction 

THE VEIL OF THE TEMPLE. By W. H. Mallock. 
(Murray, 6s.) If Mr. Mallock has written a rather purpose- 
less book, the fault does not lie in Mr. Mallock’s intention, 
but in the nature of things. When once the veil of the 
Temple was rent, the cost we know; and it is one which the 
dilettante of the modern drawing-room or even of the 
modern lecture-hall will not incur; nor should the surface 
levity that startled readers of the earlier chapters of this 
book when they appeared in a magazine and that led to the 
suppression of the later ones, be imputed to Mr. Mallock for 
wantonness. If he cannot lift the Temple’s veil, and read 
that riddle of the universe which perpetually invites the 
guesser to ever fresh defeats, he can at least raise the curtain 
from the stage of modern life, and show us his company—a 
very different one from the wooden puppets that walk most 
stages in books of hard controversy that appear in the seduc- 
tive binding of novels. He is well informed; he is witty ; he 
has not only sight, but insight. Perhaps there is less of this 
quality in his latest book than in some of the earlier ones. 
Very cleverly does a lady in its pages say, after being present 
at a distinctive conversation, that she feels as if she had been 
at a funeral; and nothing could better describe the sensation 
with which many a reader will close the book. To compose 
Mr. Mallock’s epitaph would be too melancholy a task. His 
pages are a medley of ladies with lost hearts and of lips 
sad with—not as—‘ remembered kisses’’; of bishops and 
butterpats, whiskies and evolution, cigars and altar- 
lights, coronets and miracles, angels and shirt-fronts, spilt 
soup on white waistcoats and original sin, mysticism and 
grooms, men in search of a religion, a perverted Roman 
Catholic, and a High Church clergyman—a parody at 
that. Caricature, whether in picture or printed page, must 
be human to be effectual; and this is where Mr. Mallock 
fails over his presentment of “ Father ’’ Skipton, whose antics 
are made to include a “ litany of Mary of England” of his 
own composing, with this specimen invocation: “ Hands of 
Mary, which drip with myrrh, fondle us!’’ Herbert Spencer 
is introduced at the outset under the name of Cosmo Brock ; 
and at the end of the five hundred and odd—sometimes very 
odd—pages we recall the last passages of the Autobiography. 
For the book, which seems to set forth Mr. Mallock as a 
soldier of science arrayed to destroy faith, ends with an ac- 
knowledgment that science does not suffice. “‘ Science,’’ he sums 
up, “compels us to accept what are for the intellect contradic- 
tions.”’ 
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BROTHERS. By Horace Annesley Vachell. (Murray, 
6s.) “Brothers” is an unusually interesting book. It is 
not brilliant or to be hailed as a masterpiece, but it arrests 
attention. It has in a peculiar degree an all-pervading spirit 
of truthfulness, the life-likeness of portraiture. The 
characters are real, their development is natural, the action 
of the story inevitable. The three principal characters are 
two brothers, Mark and Archibald, and the woman they both 
love. A gipsy, while the two brothers are still at Harrow, 
tells their fortunes. To the one she says, “I see a long life 
and a full one. You will get what you want because you 
want it so badly.”” To the other, Mark, “ A happy hand, the 
hand of the free giver, the blessed hand, the kind hand, and 
the strong hand. . . . Sorrow, suffering, disappointment, 
and love. . . . You will love deeply and be loved in return.”’ 
Mark is sickly and stammers from childhood, a born fighter 
with the body of a woman; while his brother is his opposite 
in every respect. Archibald becomes a shining light in the 
Church, and woos success and preferment through the words 
of Mark, who writes his sermons for him. He also wins the 
woman they both love by the same means. Mark drifts from 
one thing to another, he longs passionately to be a soldier, 
but he cannot pass the medical examination; he aspires to 
be a painter ; afterwards he enters the Church and overworks 
himself among the squalor and misery of the East-End. 
When he gives this up he writes novels and a play with a 
certain degree of success, and ultimately becomes “ the power 
behind the throne ’’ of the Bishop of Parham, his brother. 
All these phases of Mark’s life are admirably drawn, with a 
certain observative touch and versatility that lend interest 
and colour to the narrative. 


OLIVE LATHAM. By E. L. Voynich. (Heinemann, 
6s.) “Olive Latham ”’ shows a distinct advance on the part 
of this clever writer. ‘The Gadfly,’’ a sufficiently remark- 
able book, was somewhat marred by certain crudities and 
immaturities which are absent from her latest novel. In 
“Olive Latham ’”’ there is a sureness of’ touch, a thorough 
grasp of the situations which make the book a remarkable 
success. It impresses one chiefly by its intense virility and 
truthfulness. It is one of the very rare satisfying books 
dealing with Nihilism. Nihilism has been done to death in 
sensational fiction, so much so that one is apt to cast aside 
any novel with Russia for its theme. But Mrs. Voynich 
writes of what she knows; and writes with a restraint too 
often absent in such novels. “Olive Latham ’”’ is a nurse, 
with particularly strong and well-balanced nerves and with 
not a particle of sentiment in her composition. By chance 
she falls in love with a Russian, Vladimir Damarov, who has 
already served two years in prison, and come out with grey 
hair and diseased lungs. He started in life with a talent 
for sculpture and drawing, but while quite young fell under 
the influence of a revolutionist. Olive leaves her placid 
country home, where she has been staying with her father, a 
prosperous banker, to nurse her lover, who is ill in St. 
Petersburg. Just as she has succeeded in pulling him 
through a serious attack of inflammation of the lungs he is 
arrested. ‘‘ Dressing was slow work; every few minutes he 
had to stop and rest, and twice he fainted again. . . . The 
closed sledge was waiting by the door, a white mass looming 
indistinctly with ghostly horses sheeted all in frost, their 
breathing grey around them like a cloud.’’ Within a few 
days he is dead and roughly buried. It is a poignant, tragic 
story, not easily forgot. 


“¥.”’ (S. Appleton, 6s.) This book ends much better 
than it begins. It is an honest enough study of the develop- 
ment of a woman’s character, of her passage through the 
fires of temptation, from which she emerges purged of her 
“worser half.’’ The trivialities of the first few chapters, 
amongst them the description by the heroine of her bathing 
and dressing and the effects thereof, are of small interest, no 
romance, and no assistance in the carrying on of the story 
of her spiritual development. The bath has for some genera- 
tions now ceased to be romantic. It is not till the eighth 
chapter that the story of Sidney Lloyd begins to interest, and 
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all that comes before should have been greatly condensed. 
The preliminary, and oftentimes necessary, explanations 
which serve as the introduction to a character are like the 
tuning up of an orchestra. They should be short and kept 
as much as possible out of hearing of those waiting for the 
music of the harmonious whole. There is too much tuning 
up and scraping of strings in the beginning of “TI,” and 
casual readers not having patience to wade through that 
beginning may miss the real interest and power developed 
afterwards in this study of a woman by herself. 


MAGNUS SINCLAIR. By Howard Pease. (Constable. 
6s.) Mr. Pease opens his narrative by a disquisition on the 
inaccuracies of Sir Walter Scott, notably his failure to com- 
prehend the real character of Cromwell. No one will attempt 
to defend “best Sir Walter’’ from the charge of a large, 
blithe carelessness as to details. At the same time, it may 
be doubted whether he ever departed so flagrantly alike from 
truth of fact and the deeper truth of character as does his 
censor Mr. Pease, among all his notes and authorities. To 
present Oliver Cromwell, burdened with the weight of a 
nation’s welfare, at the moment when Charles II. and the 
Scots were threatening the stability of the Commonwealth, as 
accepting the challenge of a Royalist prisoner and fighting a 
duel under the eyes of his scandalised officers—this truly is 
a freak of the fancy more audacious than convincing. It 
must in justice to the author be admitted that this astound- 
ing single combat is his only departure from strict conven- 
tionality. For the most part he proceeds at a leisurely pace, 
a treatise on heraldry in the one hand and a manual of 
fencing in the other, keeping a careful eye on his archeology 
and local colour. The impressive array of notes is not needed 
to convince us of Mr. Pease’s knowledge of the ground and 
time. 


Short Notices 


VENICE. By Mortimer Menpes; text by Dorothy 
Menpes. (Black, 20s. net.) To open this exquisite volume is 
to drift for an hour among dreams and memories of Venice. 
Mr. Menpes’ work has been reproduced in these coloured 
plates with a delicacy and fidelity almost beyond praise, and 
the result is a gallery of Venetian views which will reveal the 
Bride of the Sea to many who have never floated on her 
shimmering water-ways, but which will move the accustomed 
lover of Venice to a wistful remembrance as poignant as it 
is pleasurable. Not only the more familiar and picturesque 
aspects are rendered, but also those other phases too often 
ignored by the seeker after artistic effects. The marvel of 
misty sunsets across the lagoons; the slant sails, ruddy and 
saffron, drawing trails of colour in the water ; the glimmering 
of opalescent twilights with the dome of the Salute bulking 
dark against a space of ineffable sky—these divine common- 
places of Venice are sought after by every painter, though 
few are as successful in the search as is Mr. Menpes. But 
he has caught also many less conventional impressions, such 
as those still white noons when the heat has blanched the 
palace fronts and drawn the colour from sky and water, 
or that brilliant study, plate 29, in which every pile and 
gondola prow cuts sharp and actual, and one feels the newly- 
risen wind crisping the cool water. It is difficult to refrain 
from passing comments on this and that canal vista or well- 
known palace front, for the artist has rendered with skill and 
insight the individuality of the scenes. Some of his archi- 
tectural glimpses are as delightful in their way as are the 
views of the canals and lagoons in all their magic of atmo- 
sphere. As much cannot be said for his figures ; the women’s 
faces tend too much to one type, and that almost Japanese 
in its oddity, nor does he capture the Venetian grace of 
bearing. It cannot be said that the letterpress of this volume 
is in any way adequate. It consists of personal reminiscences 
interspersed with extremely sketchy obiter dicta on the 
history, architecture, and art of Venice. There are such care- 
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less contradictions as, “Certainly Venice is the most highly 
coloured city in the world’’ and “It is not the painted, 
coloured city one had imagined it to be; Venice is very grey.” 


i 





ety was coming down-stGirgu- ° 


(IUustration from ** Adam Bede” (Long's Library of Modern Classics)] 


This superficial writing is the more disappointing since the 
opening sentences seem to lay claim to some special under- 
standing of the subject. It would, however, be no easy task 
to match these pictures in words, so our discontent with one 
part of the book is a tribute to the excellence of the other. 
There is, in fact, no need for any text to this volume; pas- 
sages of Ruskin, sombrely rich as the mosaics of San Marco, 
or the liquid colour and music of d’Annunzio’s cadences, will 
rise readily to the mind to companion these visions of 
Venice. Or, letting words slip by, we may surrender to the 
spell of Mr. Menpes’ delicate art, and drift beneath palace- 
fronts set with marble and alabaster, by dusky canals, 
beneath leaning bridges, out to the shimmering reaches of the 
lagoons, where sea and sky unite to build a beauty which is 
not quite of earth or heaven, but simply—Venice. 


ODDITIES, OTHERS, AND I. By Henriette Corkran. 
(Hutchinson, 16s.) “ We live, alas, in a vulgar, silly age, 
vapid and restless; typified by paragraphs, gossip, instan- 
taneous photography, telephones, telegrams, motor-cars, and 
bad manners.’’ Miss Corkran, it will be seen, does not 
altogether approve of the age we live in—and there will be 
many who thoroughly agree with her in regretting the more 
spacious times which allowed a greater devotion to art and 
culture. In a previous book, “Celebrities and I,” the 
authoress had much to say that was interesting, in a chatty, 
disconnected manner, of the notable folk with whom she had 
come into contact during her busy artistic career. The 
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present volume is “a candid record of my thoughts about 
people and things ’’—candid, not candied, it will be noticed. 
Thumbnail sketches of all sorts of oddities occur on nearly 
every page, although some at least of the more pompous 
among the sitters might unreasonably object to being classed 
as oddities, notwithstanding the obvious fact that every man- 
Jack of us is an oddity from the point of view of an original 
and observant woman, most of al! that original woman her- 
self. The late Lord Leighton is quoted, with his fanatically 
sincere cult for le beau as the end and object of art; Carlyle 
is sketched, swearing “a big, powerful, round old oath”’ ; 
Robert Browning, “bright, alert, spick and span’”’; Lord 
Beaconsfield being painted by Millais, the former “ was 
looking ill; one eye was inflamed, his complexion was livery, 
there was a gleam of gaudy colour about his waistcoat; he 
looked Oriental, subtle, and depressed ’’ ; the painter Corot : 
“he would paint in a blouse, like a workman; if any of us 
poor rapins wanted money we could help ourselves; he had a 
bowl filled with pieces of money. If any of his friends were 
in want, we took what we really required. No one abused 
the privilege’; W. G. Wills, the dramatist, wore a heavy 
ulster coat, in the hood of which was a paint-box, brushes, 
turpentine. His feet were bare, on his head a straw helmet, 
the worse for wear. ‘“ Swinburne then sat on the floor, look- 
ing like a happy schoolboy, waving his treasures about.’’ 
Mr. Andrew Lang, says the authoress, “looks languidly 
sorry for nine-tenths of the human race.’’ Such are but a 
few hastily culled examples of a bright spontaneity of 
anecdote and description overflowing throughout the book, 
which only lacks an index to make it a sheer delight. A 
chapter on Rye and its inimitable charm, with a quaint 
view of Mr. Henry James, is of some literary interest, and 
one can gauge the authoress’ success as a portrait painter 
by her ready and sane judgment of character. Miss Corkran 
writes: “I do not enjoy conversations with people who are 
too accurate. I get into trouble for not being precise.’’ 
Despite this disclaimer, it may be permitted politely to point 
out that kodaks and gold-tipped cigarettes had not been 
invented at the period when (approximating the date by the 
context) they are referred to in the course of a couple of 
excellent anecdotes. 


BRYAN’S DICTIONARY OF PAINTERS AND EN- 
GRAVERS. Vol. III. Illustrated. New edition revised 
and enlarged under the supervision of George C. Williamson. 
(Bell, 21s. net.) Dr. Williamson’s new volume, Number 
III., extends from Haach to Mytens. It contains over two 
hundred and fifty new biographies, and many of the notices 
that appeared in the edition of 1899 have been revised and 
amplified. No other work of the kind attempts the fulness 
and completeness of this colossal work, which has been 
brought up to date with a thoroughness that is almost 
startling. This volume, for example, contains an excellent 
biography of Phil May, and, of course, lives of Leighton, 
Millais, Keene, Du Maurier, and Albert and Henry Moore 
are included. We are also glad to find several columns 
devoted to the anonymous masiers of the Rhine valley—the 
Master of the Holy Kinship, the Master of the Life of 
Mary, &c., with four excellent illustrations of their pictures. 
Indeed, the pictures are all good and wisely chosen, such as 
J. F. Lewis’ “Lilium Auratum,’’ and Master Stephan’s 
“The Madonna of the Rose Garden.’’ Mrs. Berenson’s 
article on “ Lorenzo Lotto” is a model of its kind, three 
columns of vital facts and dates, followed by a luminous 
paragraph on Lotto’s temperament and trend. Another 
pithy and useful biography is Mr. Weale’s “ Memlinc.’’ If we 
have a fault to find, it lies in the disproportion between the 
lengths of some of the articles. If seven and a half columns 
are given to Leighton, why should Millais have only three 
and a half, and Frans Hals but two and a half? And why 
should Albert Moore be given double the space that Henry 
Moore receives? We notice in the preface a statement that 
Henry Moore was less talented than his brother. A diction- 
ary should be impartial; moreover, there are many who 
entirely disagree with that criticism. Those who seek 
Maurillo’s ‘“ The Dream of the Roman Senator and his Wife” 
and “ The Roman Senator and his Wife telling their Dreams 
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to Pope Liberius ’’ will look for them in vain at the Academy 
of San Fernando, where they are located in the article on 
Murillo. These fine and well-preserved pictures are now in 
the Museo del Prado. We offer Dr. Williamson and his pub- 
lishers our congratulations on their energy and enterprise, 
and on the high level of excellence attained in this new 


edition of an indispensable work. 


GUNPOWDER AND AMMUNITION: THEIR 
ORIGIN AND PROGRESS. By Lieut-Colonel Henry 
W. L. Hime (late) Royal Artillery. (Longmans, 9s. net.) 
It is perhaps fitting that now that gunpowder is a thing of 
the past as regards civilised war its origin and rise should 
be traced from the best authorities and expounded by an 
expert. Colonel Hime is a gunner and a scholar, and has 
studied all available historical and scientific authority, and 
his conclusions, though in many ways differing from his- 
torical traditions, seem to be sound. He has no hesitation 
in ascribing the invention, or more probably the accidental 
discovery, of gunpowder to Roger Bacon. The way in which 
Colonel Hime extracts practical directions for refining salt- 
petre and making an explosive mixture with charcoal and 
sulphur from a rigmarole about chalk and gold and medicines 
is ingenious. He supposes that Bacon, anxious to conceal 
his process from all but his initiated correspondent, used 
what Colonel Hime calls the “ Argyle steganogram,”’ a rather 
pompous term for the cipher which consists of writing the 
sentences of a message in separate phrases, and filling in 
the gaps with ordinary and unmeaning talk. The corre- 
spondent distinguishes the essential words by some secret 
mark, or by covering the paper with a duplicate card having 
holes cut to show the message. It is a comfort to be assured 
that the Chinese did not invent gunpowder, nor did the 
Hindoos; both seem to have got their first explosives from 
the West, though “Greek fire’’ and other incendiary mix- 
tures were in very ancient use. Even Chinese conservatism 
could not have resisted the temptation to make use of gun- 
powder for conquest, if China had been the first to discover 
its properties ; whereas if it was a foreign invention, the slow 
adoption of powder is eminently Chinese. It is a pity that 
Colonel Hime does not try to carry the history of gunpowder 
from its discovery to its use for sending projectiles. This 
development is very important and very obscure. 


A VISION OF THE FUTURE. By Jane Hume Clap- 
perton. (Sonnenschein, 3s. 6d.) The writer of this book 
is a sincere and courageous thinker. Much of what she has 
to say strikes us as both interesting and new; and whilst we 
are far from agreeing with all her conclusions, we are fain 
to admit that she deserves a large audience. The population 
problem weighs deeply upon the mind of our authoress. 
The practice which she terms neo-Malthusianism she heartily 
commends, whilst she is utterly dissatisfied with Herbert 
Spencer’s verdict that monogamy is the ideal marriage 
relation. Admitting the equality between the numbers of the 
sexes, she observes that this in no way prohibits a mixture 
of polygamy and polyandry; and urges very truly that in 
asserting union by affection to be of primary moment and 
union by law of secondary moment, and the time to be coming 
when marital relations in which the union by affection has 
dissolved will be reprobated, Spencer strikes at the very root 
of modern marriage. We do not agree with her, however, 
in the assumption that modern marriage is the only form of 
monogamy. The other chapters in this book are of equal 
interest. Miss Clapperton has this peculiarity amongst con- 
temporary prophets—that she has begun by acquainting her- 
rad with the best thought on the subjects with which she 

eals. 


UNCONSCIOUS THERAPEUTICS: OR, THE PER- 
SONALITY OF THE PHYSICIAN. By A. T. Schofield, 
M.D. (Churchill, 5s. net.) Dr. Schofield here repeats in 
large measure what he has already said in “The Force of 
Mind.”’ Primarily written for the medical profession, this 
book is of very general interest ; whilst the chapter in which 
one of his patients gives her point of view of an ordinary 
consultation suffices to make the book well worth printing. 
There is unquestionably a great deal in Dr. Schofield’s hobby. 
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His discussion of the unconscious mind is fresh and instruc- 
tive, though we do not understand his objection to the term 
“unconscious cerebration.’’ Certainly nothing in contempo- 
rary psychology is more fascinating than its revelation of 
mental processes of which we may never be conscious or con- 
sciousness of which reaches us only occasionally. What, for 
instance, could be more significant than the case of the hypno- 
tised patient who is told to bring a glass of water into a 
room after the expiry of, say, 20,845 minutes, and who, 
totally unconscious of the command, does so at the right 
moment, saying, “ Did you want a glass of water, sir?”’ 


Forthcoming Books, etc. 
Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish (on June 8, or there- 


abouts) “Up from the Slums,’’. by Owen Kildare, a book 
which, under the title of ‘My Mamie Rose,’”’ has attracted 


much attention in the United States. On the same day 
Mr. Unwin will issue, in Conway & Coolidge’s series 


of Climbers’ Guides, a 
Oberland. It 
Coolidge. 


second volume on the Bernese 
written by the Rev. W. A. B. 
‘ It describes the north-eastern half of the region, 
viz., from the Ménchjoch to the Grimsel, thus taking in 
such important summits as the Finsteraarhorn, Schreck- 
horn, and Wetterhorn. Special attention has been paid 
to the names and early history of the various snowy peaks 
and passes of the district, and a considerable amount of 
hitherto unpublished information will be found in the slim 
volume.—-Messrs. Burns & Oates announce sixpenny editions 
of “Callista,”’ by Cardinal Newman, and “ Fabiola,” by 
Cardinal Wiseman. These works are to be issued in con- 
venient crown octavo size. As a further concession to readers 
who desire to preserve the volumes, shilling editions are also 
to be issued, printed on superior paper, strongly bound, and 
in all ways suitable for a permanent place on the bookshelf. 


has been 
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Theological and Biblical 


Davidson, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D p y 
Dae Poteet i . (the late A. B.), The Theology of the 






: ent...... ssecescessoesescovecseeccoseseces (T. & T. Clark) 
Punge (Anna U.), edited by, A Fourteenth Century English Biblical : 
. we _ RE sssesssscenseessseaseeees (Cambridge Press) net 10/0 
ooler, B.D. (The Rev. L. A.), Studies in the Religion of Israel 
. (Hodder & Stoughton) 

Herrmann, D.D. (Wilhelm), translated by Donald Matheson, M.A. _ 

and Robert W. Stewart, M.A., B.Sc., Faith and Morals 

i (Williams & Norgate) 5 
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Forshaw, LL.D. (Chas. F.), Poetical Tributes to the late Marquess ; 
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Ethel Turner and Louise Mack 


AR away in Sydney, some years ago, there were 
two girls, both very young and both full of 
ideals. One day one startled the other by the 
strange and daring announcement, ‘“‘ I am going 

to write a book! In fact, I’ve written half of it.” 

In a moment the speaker thrust her hand into a 
drawer and dragged forth a bundle of MS. 

A few minutes later two girls were sitting on the 
floor ; one was poring over some closely written sheets, 
whilst the other waited expectantly. It was thus ‘“‘ The 
Seven Little Australians” first saw the light, and the 
author, Ethel Turner, heard her first criticism—the critic 
was Louise Mack. 

Prior to this, these two were friendly rivals. At 
school they owned and edited opposition papers, “ The 
High School Gazette” and “ The Iris,” the latter being 
started by Ethel Turner because her friend rejected one 
of -her contributions to the ‘“‘ Gazette.” 








MISS ETHEL TURNER 
(Mrs. Curlewis) 
and her first “* Little Larrikin " 
(Photo. The Falk Studios, Sydney] 


Soon after the publication of “‘The Seven Little 
Australians” (Ward, Lock), Louise Mack made her 
first appearance between covers with an excellent little 
novel, “The World is Round” (Fisher Unwin). This 
was soon followed by “ The Family at Misrule ” (Ward, 
Lock), by Ethel Turner, and so, from those early school 
days, these two Australians have gone on, each giving 


us her different views of the world in general and 
things in particular. 

For many years Louise Mack contributed both stories 
and verses to “The Sydney Bulletin.” After they 








































































MISS LOUISE MACK 
(Mrs. Creed) 


brought out a volume of her verses, “‘ Dreams in Flower,” 
she joined the staff, and has since confessed that she 
spent some of her happiest days in that atmosphere of 
Bohemia, good fellowship and good work. 

Ethel Turner was also a contributor to the “ Bulletin,” 
as almost all good Australian writers are. ‘‘ The Little 
Duchess,’ one of the best short stories ever written, 
first appeared in the “ Bulletin,” and was the means of 
bringing its author to a prominent position. The most 
popular of her books is ‘‘ The Little Larrikin,” a story of 
a precocious and typical Australian boy. Next come 
‘ Little Mother Meg” and “ Miss Bobby,” both showing 
the keen insight of their author into childland. 

“Teens” and “Girls Together” are perhaps Louise 
Mack’s most popular books ;-though only recently pub- 
lished in England they have had a large circulation in 
Australia for some time. In England Louise Mack is 
best known as the writer of “An Australian Girl in 
London” (Ward, Lock). This book made many a 
Londoner take a new interest in his surroundings. In the 
dull fogs, the dirty statues, dreary squares, and Blooms- 
bury boarding houses, Louise Mack found a brightness 
and romance that our eyes had passed over. Her first 
impression of London, as seen from the inside of a four- 
wheeler, is worth quoting : 

“ And this is London. It has closed in on us. It has 
got us. We are driving through it, a clean, neat city, 
with high, high houses, and flickering trees of the 
loveliest, tenderest green growing in squares everywhere. 
These squares are all railed round with iron rails. In 


many of them are statues of famous Englishmen. The 
gay, bright leafage steals through our senses. It is an 
intense surprise to find trees and grass here. To come 


upon them in this terrible, dreaded city of fogs and ever- 
lasting smoke gives one an indescribable feeling, a 
moment of love and reeling happiness that is nearly akin 
to pain.” E. Way ELKineron. 
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Egomet 


SOMETIMES lie back in my armchair, look over my 
j bookshelves, thinking not so much of the books 
that stand thereon as of those I should like to see 
there. How many books have been sent out into 
the world of letters, which have been stillborn, which 
had better never have been issued ; how many there are 
-at any rate in my humble opinion—which ought to 
have been or to be given to us. I am not referring to 
the old saying that every man possesses the material for 
at any rate one interesting volume, but to the fact, as I 
take it to be, that there are many books which would 
receive a warm welcome if well done which have never 
yet been done at all. So far as I know, there is no really 
charming work upon the life of London Town. Of 
course there are Leigh Hunt, the Mayhews, Thornbury, 
Loftie, Besant, and many another, but no one of 
them has given me quite what I want—Thornbury and 
Ilunt approach most nearly to the ideal. 


Tue work I desire to see should be written by a scholar, 
a master of vivid style and a romancist—therefore it is 
scarcely likely that it will ever see the light. Charles 
Reade could have written it as far as the last two qualifi- 
cations are concerned, so could Charles Lamb or Oliver 
Goldsmith or Addison were they alive to-day. It is the 
human life of the Town that I want to read about, the 
life of the Court and the life 6f the courts; as it is now 
[ have to pick and choose passages from the various 
London books which it is my delight to own. Perhaps 
some discreet person will some day put together a volume 
of selections, culled from Shakespeare and. his fellows, 
Dekker and his like, Addison, Steele, Swift, Cibber, 
Defoe, Walpole, Boswell, Goldsmith, Fielding, Richard- 
son, Smollett, Hunt, Scott, Thackeray, Marryat, Dickens, 
Thornbury and others. Well chosen and well illustrated 

a delightful book it would be. 


THEN there is no adequate history of the English 
stage ; again, when I desire to hob-nob with dead and 
gone players, I have to turn to numerous books upon my 
shelves, to turn to autobiographies and biographies of 
actors and actresses, and how dull they usually are! 
But they contain almost inexhaustible material, which a 
ready and happy writer could turn to goodly account. 
Thomson gave us his dreary Seasons ; will some maker of 
anthologies give us a selection of poetry and prose on 
the country aspect of the Four Seasons? I want—alack, 
how many things I do require-—a history of Queen Eliza- 
beth ; Froude, Creighton, Martin Hume and the general 
historians do not fulfil my need ; Elizabeth was a woman 
as well as a queen, yet no writer seems to me to have 
rightly reached her heart. We read of her asa kind of 
wax figure, with some of the traits of humanity. I want 
more than that, I want the story of that woman’s life, 
and—I shall never have it, I fear me. 


Tuen I want the story of the Thames, a story full of 
romance and of mystery, but who shall write it for me? 
In this I am helpless, for I know no books to which I 
can turn with satisfaction ; much has been written and 
poor stuff most of it, of the Isis at Oxford and the 
Thames at London—but of the “in-between” nothing 
that I care for. Turning face round to quite a different 
country, I want a History of British Publishing from the 
days of Elizabeth to our own times—but again, who 
shall write it forme? And I want a Life of Goldsmith, 


written by one with knowledge and understanding ; so 
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far those who have written of him with knowledge have 
had little of understanding, and the reverse is equally 


true. I fancy Goldsmith has been more misunderstood 
—or I should say less understood—than any other great 
figure in our literary history. 


But, ah me! Why do I waste my time longing after 
literary flesh-pots, which will never be mine? Though, 
indeed, as I enjoy such musings, why. should I dub 
them waste of my time? My time is mine to do with 
that which pleases me, and it does please me to dream. 
The realities of life come upon me uncalled and often 
unwished ; my dreams are mine own, which I can shatter 
with a breath or call up when I will. Dreams do not 
come true, so I am told ; what care I? they are none the 
less delightful. Are not all works of imagination the 
pictured or written dreams of the painter or the writer ? 
Are not all my day-dreams delights to me? , Let me be 
happy in my own way, and if you are not of one mind 
with me, go your way and permit me to go mine; I care 
not what you tell me. , 

E. G. O. 


The Work of Herbert Spencer 


I1.—His Conception of Religion 


y religion in this essay we do not mean any system 
B of morals. Herbert Spencer’s contributions to 


ethics do not fall to be discussed at this stage. 

Nor do I mean now to refer to his theory of the 
origin of primitive religions—a much-vexed and 
intensely: interesting question. Religion is connected 
closely with morals'in’ the modern mind, yet we know 
that long ages elapsed before any ethical element what- 
ever entered into religion, and we further know that 
similar moral principles are common to the most diverse 
forms of religion. Granting that animism, fetishism 
and the like, are not for our time, the question is 
whether there is any conception of religion which may 
show it to be necessary for man, quite apart from any 
ethical principles. 

A great literary artist who regarded Spencer as ‘“‘ The 
most unending ass in Christendom” has so well ex- 
pressed the conception of religion in question that one 
cannot do better than quote him here. 

“Not the Church creed, which he professes—this is 
not what I call religion. But the thing a man does 
practically believe (and this is often without asserting 
it to himself, and less to others), the thing a man does 
practically lay to heart and know for certain concerning 
his vital relations to this mysterious universe, and his 
duty and destiny there—that is his religion; or, it may 
be, his mere scepticism and no religion.’ 

To Carlyle, then, religion is man’s conception of his 
relation to the mysterious—or unseen, or unknowable. 
This, it seems to me, is truer than Matthew Arnold’s 
definition—‘“ morality touched with emotion ’’—for 
morality is not of the essence of religion. Goethe, again, 
comes near Carlyle when he speaks of “the man to 
whom the universe reveals directly what relation it has 
to him.” 

Now the essence of Spencer’s conception lies in the 
word mystery. Science, as we know, has done much to 
If it had done 
all, there would’ be nothing left for the basis of a 
religion in Spencer’s opinion. His contention ‘is. that 
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it can never do all. ‘“ As knowledge cannot moropolise 
consciousness, it must always continue possible for the 
mind to dwell upon that which transcends knowledge. 
Hence there must always be a place for something of 
the nature of religion—which in all its forms is dis- 
tinguished from everything else in that its subject 
matter is that which passes the sphere of experience.” 
“If both Religion and Science,’ he goes on to say, 
“ have bases in the reality of things, then between them 
there must be fundamental harmony. There cannot be 
two orders of truth in absolute and everlasting opposi- 
tion.” This last sentence may be compared with the 
verdict recently passed, that it is hopeless to try to 
reconcile religion and science, ‘‘ since they proceed from 
two different centres.” For myself I find more satis- 
faction in the idea that there cannot be everlasting 
opposition between two orders of truth. The “ vital 
element in all religions” is the conviction that there 
exists a mystery: to this science assents: if the two are 
to be reconciled ‘“‘the basis of reconciliation must be 
this deepest, widest and most certain of all facts—that 
the Power which the Universe manifests to us is utterly 
inscrutable.”’ 

This supreme verity is to Spencer the truly religious 
element of religion, and he goes on to urge that science 
has been, and is, the servant of religion, as the agent 
which purifies it of its irreligious elements; 1.¢., of 
superstition. 

Religion and science, in all their past stages, have 
rested content with superficial solutions; the conflict 
between them being the fault of imperfect development 
in both cases. Types of such superficial solutions are, 
on the one hand, the cosmology of the medieval church, 
and, on the other, the materialism of more recent times. 
Each caused conflict : a true reconciliation being effected 
only by the common recognition on both sides of “ the 
ultimate fact in our intelligence ”—the knowledge that 
our knowledge is, absolutely considered, mere nescience. 

This, then, is Spencer’s conception of religion. Un- 
like Mr. Mallock, he seeks no refuge in a “ practical 
synthesis of contradictories,” nor is he content with an 
assertion that religion and science proceed ‘from 
different centres.” How either of these notions can 
satisfy anyone I cannot imagine. On the contrary, he 
finds the two orders of truth not absolutely irrecon- 
cilable, but merged in the ultimate fact in our intelli- 
gence. 

He proceeded no further in this direction: but we 
may well consider his attitude towards religious be- 
liefs which seemed to him untenable. He says that in 
order to attain the widest possible spirit of toleration, 

.““we must recognise a fundamental verity under all 
forms of religion, however degraded ; and must admit 
these various beliefs to be necessary parts of the con- 
stituted order of things.” 

This view has an intimate bearing upon practice. 
With that which is absolutely wrong there can be no 
compromise whatever. With that which is only rela- 
tively wrong the case is different. In his youth Spencer 
thought that one must oppose certain beliefs and that 
their destruction must necessarily be beneficial. But he 
gradually came to see that such beliefs are only rela- 
tively wrong, whilst his own cardinal - principle of 
adaptation taught him that the relatively wrong is 
relatively right for the society in which it is indigenous. 
At the end of his life he asserted that the alteration of 
belief which we know to be characteristic of our time 
may be proceeding at a rate inconsistent with safety. 
If the environment be too rapidly changed the organism 
will suffer. Who can doubt that the organism of 
French society is thus suffering for this very reason? 
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This, then, is his conclusion; the more remarkable as 
reached by one in whom there was never any tendency 
to compromise : 


* Thus I have come more and more to look calmly upon 
forms of religious belief to which I had, in earlier days, 
a pronounced aversion. Holding that they are in the 
main naturally adapted to their respective peoples and 
times, it now seems to me well that they should severally 
live and work as long as the conditions permit, and, fur- 
ther, that sudden changes of religious institutions, as 
of political institutions, are certain to be followed by 
reactions. 

“If it be asked why, thinking thus, I have persevered 
in setting forth views at variance with current creeds, 
my reply is the one elsewhere made. It is for each to 
utter that which he sincerely believes to be true, and, 
adding his unit of influence to all other units, leave the 
results to work themselves out.”’ 


Doubtless this conclusion will remind the reader of 
Spinoza, whose creed so closely resembled Spencer’s. 
His landlady asked him whether he believed that she 
could be saved in the religion she professed. ‘ Your 
religion is a good one,” said Spinoza; “ you need not 
look for another, nor doubt that you will be saved in it, 
provided that, while you apply yourself to piety, you live 
at the same time a peaceable and quiet life.” 

Tennyson has the same idea: “ Leave thou thy sister 
when she prays.” If you believed your sister’s creed to 
be absolutely wrong, it would be immoral to follow this 
advice; but there is a “fundamental verity” in her 
creed, which your knowledge cannot overthrow, for 
“there cannot be two orders of truth in absolute and 
everlasting opposition.” I wonder whether that saying 
thrills any reader’s spine. 

C. W. SaLeesy. 


Dramatic Notes 


O two afternoons recently have I spent my time 
in a theatre witnessing two plays—two plays 
as widely different as two plays can be. On 

Saturday it was a matinée at a very popular 
theatre played by popular actors, produced by one of 
our most able actor-managers—‘ Lady Flirt” at the 

Haymarket. On Monday I saw Mr. Gilbert Murray’s 

translation of “ Hippolytus” played by the New Cen- 

tury Theatre at the Lyric. The company was specially 
brought together for the occasion, and no one of them 
equals in popularity such players as Mr. Cyril Maude 
and Miss Ellis Jeffreys. Yet the honours are certainly 
with “ Hippolytus.” ‘‘ Hippolytus ”’ is finely translated 
and, on the whole, finely acted. It was no light task 
to produce such a play in a modern theatre given up at 
night to musical comedy, but enterprise and enthusiasm 
have done it through Mr. Granville Barker. One may 
say that it is seldom actors have so fine a play to act 
but on the other hand it is seldom such demands are 
made upon the skill of the players. One carries away 
from the theatre an impression of enthusiasm and high 
endeavour, a feeling that those engaged are artists in 
love with their work. Mr. Ben Webster as Hippolytus, 
the bastard son of Theseus, gave his lines with fire and 
spirit. The speeches in which he endeavours to clear 
himself of the terrible charge brought against him were 

particularly impressive. Needless to say he made a 

very handsome Hippolytus. There was so much that 

was excellent in Miss Edith Olive’s Phedra that one 
almost hesitates to say that it was not quite the real 
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“ Phedra.”’ 


Such a part requires a consummate artist, 
such as Sarah Bernhardt, to give it its full significance. 


Miss OLIveE was a charmingly pathetic Phedra, with 
the cadences of tears and sorrow in her voice, but she 
failed to grip the horror of the situation, the hotror which 
causes her to take her own life. Mr. Granville Barker 
gave a fine rendering of the Henchman’s tale of the 
slaying of Hippolytus. Mr. Alfred Brydone looked 
very well as the King, but his acting was a little cold 
and impassive. The choruses chanted by the Queen’s 
maidens and the hunters grouped about the steps which 
led up to the Palace were impressive, but they became, 
however, a little monotonous towards the end of the 
story. Perhaps a few judicious cuts would be an im- 
provement. Altogether it was a striking performance, 
one not to be missed, reflecting credit on all concerned. 


’ 


In contrast with the reality of ‘‘ Hippolytus,” with its 
elemental passions and grasp of life, and its beauty of 
thought and language, I turn to “ Lady Flirt.” “ Lady 
Flirt” is the airiest of gossamer pieces, a bundle of 
artificialities. This, curiously also a translation, or 
rather adaptation, from the French, is no better than 
the many such plays that have lately come across the 
Channel. When are we going to realise that such 
efforts to translate French menus into English cannot 
give satisfactory results? Whatever of life-likeness 
there was in the original is absent from “ Lady Flirt,” 
which is merely Mr. Fred Kerr making believe to make 
love to Miss Ellis Jeffreys. Of course this is pleasant 
enough, but it is not art. The story is of the very 
slightest, and is treated in the most airy manner. Le 
Comte de la Roche is a Parisian ladykiller, a fascinating 
philanderer, a lover of love. He has been flirting with 
Lady Melborough and is on the point of compromising 
her by an exceedingly clumsy letter, when Miss Ellis 
Jeffreys, I mean Lady Tonbridge, steps forward and 
declares that she is the object of de la Roche’s atten- 
tions. She is not allowed, however, to remain under 
the cloud, for Lord Melborough’s blunt lion-hunting 
brother has guessed the truth. Now and then there are 
little ingenuities and amusing touches that make one 
regret that they should be so wasted on a mere house of 
cards, that at the least breath of reason falls to the 
ground. Mr. Maude gives a delightful impersonation 
of the sentimental ladykiller, but then Mr. Maude is 
always delightful. We could wish, however, to see him 
in a part more worthy of his abilities. Miss Ellis 
Jeffreys laughed and smiled at her numerous ad- 
mirers with her natural charm and gaiety, but she had 
small opportunities of acting. Mr. Fred Kerr was the 
blunt Englishman to the life, and afforded an admirable 
contrast to the bowing and smiling Frenchman. Mr. 
Kenneth Douglas, Mr. Edmund Maurice, and Miss 
Beatrice Beckley did well the little they had to do, 
which was not worth doing. The dialogue is bright and 
in parts amusing, and the whole thing goes with a snap 
and an air of finish which always mark Haymarket pro- 
ductions. 





PERMANENT REPRODUCTIONS 
OF THE WORKS OF 


G. F. Watts, E. Burne-Jones, D. G. Rossetti, 
Windsor Castle Holbein Drawings, 
Also Pictures from the Uffizzi and Louvre Galleries, may be 
obtained from FREDK. HOLLYER, 8 Pembroke Square, London, W. 
Illustrated Catalogue 12 penny stamps. Foreign stamps ac- 
cepted from abroad. 
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Art Notes 


Irish Painters at the Guildhall 
. Lmost as strange as the absence of great musical 


genius in England’s artistic achievement is the 

absence of a great painter of Irish blood. 

Great military genius in abundance Ireland 
has given to the British roll of honour; and to great 
oratory, perhaps the greatest of the arts, she has given 
some splendid names; to literature in the seventeen 
hundreds she gave largely and nobly; but to painting 
next to nothing. It is all so strange, this limitation of 
the national eloquence in this art or that. It was with 
some surprise then that I walked through the galleries 
at the Guildhall to find an excellent exhibition of works 
by Irishmen ; but when the reference comes to names in 
the catalogue I am not sure that I have not been played 
a pretty trick. Here the works of John Lavery and of 
C. Hazlewood Shannon, of George Henry and of William 
Orpen dominate the show—and John Lavery is surely 
of Scotch blood, and George Henry sounds Scotch. Of 
course there is said to be a river called Shannon in Ire- 
land, but Furse is a Devonshire name. Again two other 
names of the younger and more wilful men of marked 
originality, Phil May and Gordon Craig, do not seem 
very convincing on these walls—indeed, I ‘knew them 
both and failed to suspect an Irish brogue in either. 
It is all rather like Dv Maurier’s lady whose servants 
wore the cockade becatse she belonged to the Army and 
Navy Stores. But whether this be so or not, it remains 
a fact that at the exhibition of Irish Painters at the 
Guildhall to-day is an array of work by the younger men 
which would bring Ireland credit in any exhibition in 
the world. From Mr. Lavery’s fine equestrian portrait 
of a lady to Phil May’s black and white sketches there 
are a hundred good things that are a pleasure to live 
with. But there is a collection of work here by a 
genuine Irishman (though he comes, too, of English or 
Anglo-Norman blood), Mr. William Orpen, which I hope 
will establish his name in London amongst a larger set 
of art lovers than before ; and his humour is as rich as 
his paint is good, for it is impossible not to laugh at his 
picture of Mr. George Moore suffering from a severe 
colic supervening on the fever called the Irish Literary 
Revival after writing a play in Irish and realising the 
tomfolly of the achievement. Some of Mr. Orpen’s 
work at the Guildhall, and Mr. Lavery’s and Mr. 
Hazlewood Shannon’s will largely extend their hand- 
some reputations. Mr. J. J. Shannon is better known 
as an Academy Associate. Mr. E. J. Sullivan (Irish 
this time I think) shows his two powerful drawings 
“In the King’s Orchard” and “ The Archer at Dusk,” 
which are amongst the best work of one of the most 
brilliant black and white artists England has known in 
our day. Here also is a good set of water-colours by Mr. 
Brabazon, a very brilliant Irishman indeed. There are 
a dozen others whose work should be seen. 


ce 


Mr. Rupert Bunny, whose picture ‘“ Aprés le Bain ” 
has been purchased by the French Government for the 
Luxembourg, has also been elected an Associate of the 
Champ de Mars. These two great distinctions to an 
Australian painter is a striking comment on the com- 
parative neglect shown by the Royal Academy to the 
most brilliant members of the younger school of painters. 
Mr. Bunny’s fine picture at the Academy is badly hung. 
and we have not yet seen any adequate appreciation of 
his work by the prominent picture dealers of London. 
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Musical Notes 
O' recent performances at Covent Garden perhaps 


none has been much more satisfactory than that 
of ‘‘ Die Meistersinger”” under Richter. Of all 
the master’s later works there is none, of course, 
with which Dr. Richter is more completely in sympathy, 
or with which he has been more closely identified. 
Wherefore an exceptionally fine performance was in no 
way surprising. The representation was interesting too 
from the fact that the work has been given unabridged— 
whereby some glorious music has been restored to its 
rightful place. What a pity that Wagner wrote his 
operas at such a length! The parts which it is customary 
to excise often contain music as fine as any of that which 
is preserved. Certainly this is so in the case of “ Die 
Meistersinger.”’ 


Davip’s long exposition of the master’s rules and 
regulations in the first act does not, perhaps, come under 
this head, though it does contain some amusing musical 
quips and cranks and effective side-thrusts on Wagner’s 
part. But the splendid music of the riot scene in the 
next act, and Sachs’ fine address at the close of the opera, 
both usually omitted, have certainly been listened to with 
peculiar pleasure—though, even so, it is hard to see how 
they could be retained if the opera began at the usual 
time. Then we have had a capital Walther in Mr. 
Herold, the new Danish tenor, who has recalled M. Jean 
de Reszke more vividly perhaps than any others who 
have recently been heard at Covent Garden. If Mme. 
Egli in her turn is not quite an ideal Eva, she has at least 
her good points, while the other members of the cast and 
the ensemble in general have been particularly good. 

As usual Beckmesser has been criticised for bur- 
lesquing the part too much. Doubtless Wagner did not 
intend his jealous, narrow-minded town clerk to be made 
an absolute buffoon. But, playing the part on the ac- 
cepted lines, Mr. Krasa’s impersonation is very telling ; 
while it is hardly needful to add that Herr van Rooy 
was as good as ever as Hans Sachs. What a wealth of 
character-drawing there is indeed in this glorious work— 
how clearly defined the characters all stand out from one 
another, and how.intimately one gets to know them! A 
word of special praise is due to the new stage manager in 
respect of the excellent training of the chorus and other 
matters within his particular province. If they had 
brought nothing else but this capital presentation of 
“Die Meistersinger ” the “ special performances ”’ would 
have justified their existence. 


“‘TANNHAUSER ” is another Wagnerian work which 
has been excellently performed in the “ special ’’ series. 
The opera is one which is not without its tiresome 
pages to the advanced Wagnerian, but so long as such 
artists as Ternina and Van Rooy appear in it there 
will always be those willing to sit it out, whether with 
or without “cuts,” and like “Die Meistersinger” the 
whole work has been put on in excellent style during 
the present season. Ternina once again has won golden 
opinions by the beauty and distinction of her acting as 
Elizabeth, while Van Rooy has made, as before, an 
incomparable Wolfram. Indeed, the only possible ob- 
jection to Van Rooy in parts of this order is that he 
invests them with an amount of importance almost in 
excess of that which the case requires. An excellent 
Tannhiauser has been forthcoming in M. Louis Arens, 
and altogether the earlier no less than the later Wag- 
nerian work has been admirably put out of hand. 
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LikE praise can hardly be bestowed on the perform- 
ances of ‘‘ Le Nozze” which have been given, though 
this was only to be expected—the fact being that the 
Covent Garden company does not include at the present 
time artists from whom any great things could be 


looked for in works of this order. Strange as it may 
seem, it is far easier nowadays to get a fine performance 
of, say, ‘‘ Tristan,” or “Die Meistersinger,” than of 
**Le Nozze” or “Don Giovanni.” And this, so far as 
Covent Garden is concerned, has been strikingly demon- 
strated by the representations we have had of the 
former opera. ‘“‘ Don Giovanni” has been very passa- 
bly presented. With Renaud as the Don, Fraulein 
Destinn as Donna Anna, Mme. Suzanne Adams as 
Donna Elvira, M. Journet as Leporello, and Miss Alice 
Neilson as Zerlina, there was room for hearty com- 
mendation—even if the recollection of more brilliant 
casts in bygone days was not precisely effaced. 


Wits “ Le Nozze,” on the other hand, matters have 
gone less happily. Neither Seveilhac as Figaro, nor 
Fraulein Alten as Cherubino, nor the Contessa of 
Madame Suzanne Adams could be accounted perform- 
ances of much note. Somehow or other the .true 
Mozartian spirit seemed lacking. One derived the 
general impression of artists moving about, so to speak, 
“in worlds unrealised.” An element of amateurishness 
flavoured the whole performance, and you felt that one 
and all would be more at home in a work of later date. 


“ETERNAL sunshine,” runs a famous saying, “ thy 
name is Mozart.” And the remark was well made. 
But it is sunshine which is terribly apt to show things 
up. Your vocalist who passes muster readily enough 
in “Faust” or ‘‘Carmen,” is wont to fare far less 
happily when these simple, yet infinitely exacting 
strains of the older master are essayed. Is there any 
known vocal writing, indeed, more trying than that to 
be found in some of Mozart’s simplest and seemingly 
most straightforward pages? In a sense it is wholly 
untrue to assert that Mozart wrote well for the voice. 
On the contrary, if to write well for the voice means to 
write that which can be sung with ease, the claim 
cannot be made on behalf of the composer of “ Don 
Giovanni.” Certainly it is Mozart’s works more than 
those of Wagner whose performances have afforded most 
cause for criticism during the present season. 


Tue question of musical circulating libraries, which 
has lately been discussed anew, is one periodically 
broached, and that this should be so would seem con- 
clusive evidence that the problem has not yet been 
solved, even though there is more than one firm of pub- 
lishers running an establishment of the kind already. 
Yet it might have been thought that music would lend 
itself quite as readily as books to a venture of this 
order. In asense indeed the advantage should rest with 
music, since in the ordinary way if a piece of music is 
liked its permanent possession will be desired. A 
musical library, that is to say, should help greatly to 
stimulate sales. It would probably pay those houses 
which run libraries already greatly to reduce their terms. 

MapamMe Apetina Parti’s annual afternoon concert 
and only appearance this season is announced for Satur- 
day next, the 11th inst., when she will have the assist- 
ance of Miss Ada Crossley, Mr. Mark Hamburg, and Mr. 
Jean Gerardy among other artists. Madame Patti has 
not sung in London since her farewell tour in America, 
and a crowded Albert Hall will testify to the esteem in 
which she is held by her countless admirers. 
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WHITE. 
WHITE TO PLAY AND WIN, 


1. K—Q8; 2. K 


THE solution to No. 6 is as follows: 2 
K 4,K—B4; 5. K—K 83, 


RxP; 3 PxR, P—R8; 4. K 
K—Q 4; 6. K—B 4, K—Q 5; 7. K—B 8, K—K 4; 8. K—Kt 4, 
K—K 5 and wins. Black obtains the opposition by the sacrifice 
of the Rook, and then wins - easily. 


Q 4, 


The following is a game sent in for our competition :- 
White. Black. 
C. E. Forp. J. STOCKER. 
1. P—K 4 1.P—QB4 
2. Ki—K B3 2. Kt—Q B38 
3. B—Kt 5 
This move is not good. 
Black’s centre. 


The exchange only strengthens 


3. Kt—B 8 
4. kt PxB 
5. P—K Kt 8 
3. P—Q8 


4. Bx Kt 
5. P—Q 38 
3. Q Kt—Q2 
P—K R38 
A developing move would have been better. 
7. B—Kt 2 
8. P—B8 8 P—K 4 
9. Kt—B 4 9. B—K 8 
10. Kt—K 8 10. Q—Q 2 
11. Kt—Kt 5. 
White wastes a lot of time moving his Knights about to very 
little purpose. 


Why this ? 


11. 0-0 
12. Ktx B lz. Qx Kt 
18. P—QB4 138. Kt—R 4 
14. Kt—Kt 4 14. P—bB 4 
Black has now a fine attack, which he conducts with excellent 
judgment. 
Bx Kt 
R—B 2 


15. Kt--R 6 ch. 15. 
16. B« B 16. 
17. P—K Kt 4 iW. eee 

18. Px P 18. Kt—B 5 
19. x Kt 19. Rx B 

20. Q—Kt 8 Q--B 2 
21. RxBP 
22. . R—-Q1 
23. . B 5 ch. 
24, . Qx Kt P 
25. . K—Kst 2 
26. QR 3. Q—BS 
27. Q—K 6 . Rx Pch.! 


and Black mates in 9. 
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Correspondence 
“ Of ” 


Str,—I remember a curious passage in Mason’s Grammar, 
a comment on the phrase “of mine,’’ in which some gram- 
marians consider that we have a repetition of the idea of 
possession. It is as follows: ‘“ The general explanation is 
that ‘a book of mine’ means ‘a book of my books.’ ’’ If this 
were necessarily the case, such an expression as ‘this sweet 
wee wife of mine’ in Burns’ song would suggest unpleasant 
ideas of bigamy.—Yours, &c. W. B. Lerten. 

May 30, 1904. 


Literature and Science 


S1r,—-Your correspondent “ A Student of Literature ’’ has, 
I think, set up a false antithesis. There is no inherent 
antagonism between literature -and science because these 
things are not in the same plane. Literature is something 
written or at least expressed; science is something ascer- 
tained. The real antagonism is between the microcosmic 
and the macrocosmic view of the universe, the endeavour to 
explain man in terms of the cosmos and the endeavour to 
explain the cosmos in terms of man. But the latter is not 
necessarily less scientific than the former, and both may be 
fruitful in literature. We may admit that to understand 
man—or even to understand a blade of grass—is to under- 
stand the universe, but it is not, perhaps, less unreasonable 
to suppose that we should understand man by looking within 
only than it is to suppose that we should understand him 
by looking without only. Inquiry must proceed along both 
paths, even though in both is written the warning: “ The 
Finite cannot contain the Infinite,’”’ for we are impelled by 
a power outside ourselves. It may be, as has been said, that 
in us the universe is endeavouring to understand itself. 
Therefore, O Student of Literature, let us walk hand in 
hand; and let us not forget that the study of “the moral 
nature of man,’’ even though it issue in literature, is of 
nothing worth unless it also issues in true science—from 
“ scio,’’ “ to know.”’ 

The theories of philosophers, the inspirations of poets, the 
‘intuitions ’’ of saints—all must be tested in the crucible 
of truth, which is not literature nor religion nor science, 
but is the goal of them all.—Yours, &c. 

May 30, 1904. A Stupent or SCIENCE. 


The Prado Gallery 


Sin,—In my review of Mr. C. 8S. Rickett’s admirable 
volume, * The Prado and its Masterpieces,’ I stated that 
the flower in the hand of Queen Mary, in Sir Antonio More’s 
portrait of her, is not a rose but a pink. This is an error; 
it is a rose, in spite of first appearances. I was misled by 
what seemed to be the confirmation afforded by the copy (or 
replica) of the picture now at Durham—wherein the flower 
closely resembles a carnation, the blossom frequently used 
at the time in pictures intended as betrothal or marriage 
portraits.—Yours, ce. M. H. SPreLMann. 


Shakespeare’s Books 
In your review of ‘“ Shakespeare’s Books ’’ (February 
20, 1904, page 188), I find the statement that “there are few 
signs of original research, so that it comes to be little more 
than a creditable compilation of what other critics and 
scholars have discovered.”’ 

In any other censure I would have acquiesced. This, how- 
ever, appeared to me so unjust that I cannot help stating, 
with all modesty, but emphatically, that my work contains 
a considerable amount of information I found nowhere else. 
I have conscientiously searched through the entire Shake- 
speare literature, and ought to know. 

As for style, it was my aim all along to present things 
clearly and concisely. Thus far, I think, I have been 
successful. 

Trusting you will be good enough to take note of this. 
Yours, Xe. H. R. D. ANDERs. 

South Africa. 


SIR, 
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“Academy” Questions & Answers 


Questions and Answers for this column must be addressed to Tae Forror, 
Tue AcapemMy AND Literature, 9 East Harding Street, London, E.C. The 
envelope to be marked in the top left-hand corner “A.Q.A.” Each 
Question or Answer must be written on a separate sheet of paper and on 
only one side of the paper, which must bear the sender’s full name and 
address, not necessarily for publication. The Editor will not undertake 
the forwarding of any correspondence. Questions must be confined to 
matters of Literature, History, Archeology, Folk-lore, Art. Music and the 
Drama. The Editor reserves the right of deciding whether or not any 
Question or Answer is of sufficient interest to be published. a 

Questions must Not be such as can be answered from the ordinary works 
of reference; this is not an information bureau. 


NWOTICE. 

We find that many persons who are not regular purchasers 
of“ The Academy and Literature” are availing themselves 
of this column, which is intended for such purchasers only 
In future, therefore, all communications from those enter-* 
ing the “‘ Academy’ Questions and Answers” Competition 
must be accompanied by some portion of the cover or the 
letterpress pages bearing the title of the paper and the 
date of the current issue. 


COMPETITION. 

Until further notice, four prizes, of the value of 5/- each, will be 
awarded weekly for the two st Questions and the two best Answers 
contributed to “‘ Academy ’ Questions and Answers.” 

The Editor’s decision must be considered absolutely final and no cor- 
respondence whatever will be entered upon with regard to the awards. 
The prizes will go to those Questions and Answers which are deemed to 
yh he greatest general interest, and brevity in all cases will count as 

erit. 

The names and addresses of prize-winners will not be published, but the 
winning Questions and Answers will be indicated by an asterisk. 

Each prize will consist of 5/- worth of books to be chosen by the several 
a pny oy The name and address of the booksellers where the book or 
ooks can be obtained will be given. 

Each prize-winner in the United Kingdom will be advised that a credit 
note has been sent to a bookseller in his (or her) immediate neighbourhood 
and that on demand he (or she) may choose a book or books to the value 
of 5/-. Winners outside the United Kingdom will receive a cheque for 5/-. 

No competitor can win a prize more than once in three months. 

One of the four weekly prizes will be awarded, whenever possible, to a 
Shakespearean Question or Answer. 

Won-adherence to the rules and regulations of “ Questions 
and Answers” willimply disqualification. 

SHAKESPEREANA. 

THe NaMe.—This subject involves three aspects, viz. those of the family, 
the personal, and the professional usages. The family name, according to 
clerical seage, appears in the Stratford Registers and, out of fourteen 
entries, Shakspere occurs twelve times; Shakspeer and Shaksper only once 
each; the poet’s birth is entered as “Gulielmus filius Johannes Shak- 
spere”’; his death as Will. Shakespere; and at the same time there was 
a Shakespere’s Close, nee, near Stratford. Early examples are : 
1250 Simon Sakesper, 1578 Schaksper, 1500 Wm. and Henry Shakespeere, 
1553 John Shakyspere, 1563 John Shakspeyr, 1564 John Shakspeyre, this is 
the official form in the Corporation books at Stratford; 1586 Henry Shax- 
pere, 1592 Shakescere (for the poet); 1593-4 “‘ William Shakespeare,” this 
may be called the professional usage, as an improvement adopted by the 
poet’s friend, Field, a printer and native of Stratford; we do not find it 
80 sp lied in any of Shakespere’s own MSS.; no doubt he acquiesced but 
he did not adopt it personally; and, as he retained no copyright in his 

ms, he was practically powerless. The personal usage is very scanty, 

ing limited to a few business signatures; the purchase and mortgage of 
a house at Blackfriars; the entries at Heralds’ College in connection with 
the grant of arms, and his will; in no case is it possible to identify the 
full name started by Field as “ Shakespeare.’”” To resume at that point, 
we find a notice in the poem of “ Willobie” as Shake-speare, the word 
hyphened 1596; and this was adopted in the print of ‘‘ Richard II.,”’ 1597, 
the first quarto play yet known. In 1596 a Henry Saxpere. In 1604-5 John 
Shaksper, a spurrier by trade; 1612-3 Thomas Shaxpere, 1613 Wm. Shak- 
spere on the poet’s Blackfriars deed. The draft heating of his will reads 
Shackspeare ; of three signatures one is quite illegible, the second reads 
Shaksp..., the third, also Shaksp...; then in 1657 we revert to Shak- 
spurre, 1667 Shackspur. No one can contest the family usage at Strat- 
ford; I do not contest the professional usage; but underlying the varied 
spellings comes the question of meaning; a former generation called it 
“Jack Spur,”’ J=Sh, so put for ry or messenger; we have various 
forms of “spur” on record, and the Government records show payments 
made to Shakespurs as messengers. It cannot be questioned that Field 
polished the name adopted by the heralds in connection with the coat 
armour: a spear in bend; as crest, an eagle holding a spear; in Latin 
hasti-vibrans reads “shaking spear.”’ Spur and spear were spelled alike ; 
but, while postboys and messengers were plentiful, we have never met 
with the one heroic “‘ spear shaker” to found this family.—A. Hall. 


Questions 
SHAKESPEARE. 

SIxTeentH-Century Frencu.—In “‘ King Henry V.,”’ IV. iv., in the dia- 
logue between Pistol and a French soldier, the latter says ‘“ Est-il impos- 
sible d’eschapper la force de ton bras?’’ Pistol replies “ Brass, cur... 
offer’st me brass.”” From the above it would seem that in the pronuncia- 
tion of the word “bras” the “s” was fully sounded in the sixteenth 
century, which is not done at present. Was the “s” mute at that time?— 
W.B. (Kensington). 

Doctors.—Does Shakespeare ever directly praise physicians? I know he 
says the King may now recover while the doctors are not there and 
“Throw physic to the dogs,” &¢.—W.F. 

“ PerrecTion *—*‘ Inrectron.””—‘‘ Richard III.,” I. ii. 75, 78: 

Glou. Vouchsafe, divine perfection of a woman. 

Anne. Vouchsafe, defused infection of a man. 
Is there not a contrast here between “ perfection ’’ and “ infection,”’ the 
latter word being taken in the sense of incompletion (L. infectio) and 
not of “plague,” as is the usual interpretation?—Z7. Bateman Houston 
(Brentford). 

Cannecte Generosttry.—Macbeth (I. ii. 62) makes the Fifeshire natives 
assign “ten thousand dollars to our general use.’’ Were these for public 
improvements ?—W Y. 
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LITERATURE. 


FLOATING SLEEPING Brrps.—There is a line in Browning’s ‘‘ Pauline ’’— 
As Arab birds float sleeping in the wind. 
Can any of your readers tell me the authority for the poet’s statement ; 
and whether it be a natural fact or literary fantasy ?—E.C.M.D. 

* Cocgcierves.’’—In “‘ The Water-Babies”’ Kingsley refers several times 
to something which will never be known “till the coming of the Cocqci- 

rues.”’ St. Brandan will sleep till then, &c. Was this a fancy phrase of 

ingsley’s, or was it based on any legend?—H. Pearl Humphry. 

BaRNFIeLp’s Sonnets.—Referring to the reply given respecting Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets some weeks ago, will Wykehamist or some other reader be 
kind enough to give publisher's name and price of Barnfield’s Sonnets, or 
say in what collection they may be found?—Pre-Raphaelite (Dewsbury). 

“ Prn-Rounp.”’—What is a “ pin-round’’? In Coleridge’s “‘ Table Talk” 
(p. 3, December 29, 1822) he relates how he was interrupted in the middle 
of a recitation at a friend’s house by ‘‘« scrubby boy, with a shining face 
set in dirt,” who “burst open the door and cried out, ‘ Please, ma’am, 
master says, Will you ha’, or will you not ha’, the pin-round?’” I have 
never come across this word elsewhere, and never seen it explained.—A.W. 


“‘ Benofr Maton.”-—Who was Benoit Malon, thus alluded to by M. Anatole 
France (‘‘ M. Bergeret & Paris,” p. 242): ‘“ Quels riches exercérent jamais 
aussi pleinement qu’Epictéte ou que Benoit Malon la charité du genre 
humain? ’’—A.W. 

*% °° Wee Write WINkErE.”’— 
Wee Willie Winkie 
Rins roond the toon, 
% stairs and doon stairs, 
n his nicht goon. 
The above lines are part of an Aberdeenshire nursery rhyme. They 
oceur in a book—with the first line as title(?)—in which, in addition to 
Wee Willie Winkie, who, having been wrecked on the Aberdeen coast, is 
the adopted son of some fisherfolk, there is a secondary hero—a dog of 
the name of “ Arlow.”” Was Kipling indebted to this for the title of his 
well-known story? If so, was the title the only thing, or is there any 
other borrowed Who were the author and publisher of the book? 
Where was it published and at what price?—A.J.P. (Gravesend). 

“Tracts ror THE TrMes.”—Is there anywhere a complete key to the 
authors of the “Tracts for the Times’’? I am aware that Newman’s 
contributions are stated in the article on him in the “ Dictionary of 
National Biography.” —W.G.H. 

Avraor Wanrtsp.-—Who is the author of a poem containing this stanza ?— 

Our very fears belied our hopes, 
Our hopes our fears belied ; 
We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping wien she died. 
—J. A. Watson (Edinburgh). 
Not speech nor silence, 
Nor the marble sigh of Art, : 
Nor all th’ lonely grief that Tears has writ, 
Nor life, nor time, nor love’s half-death 
Can tell the loss, 
O sweetheart mine! 
Oan anyone please tell me the origin or author of this? And what may 
one understand by “ love’s half-death ’?—L. M. Durward (Johannesburg). 
Can anyone tell me the author of the following ?— 
Tne SouitaRr. 
Come, quiet night, serene and soft, 
Above the mountains far aloft, 
When winds to rest are falling ; 
A boatman in the harbour dim 
Is singing now his ev’ning hymn, 
The praise of God recalling. 
L. M. Durward (Johannesburg). 
Long will they wait 
Who privily lurk to stab thee when the night 
Shall cover all in darkness. 
Dear old land, 
Thy shining glories are no sunset gleams, 
But clouds that kindle round some great new dawn. 
“Dear old land,” I see by the connection in which the above is placed, 
refers to England. I would like to know who the poet was; he is, or was, 
certainly no gloomy pessimist.—Ktpling. 
GENERAL. 

“Att THe Rvsstas.”"—Why is the Czar titled 
Russias’? Are there more Russias than one?—W. 

Women Inventors.—I should be glad to know the names of women who 
are celebrated for inventive gifts or scientific discoveries.—E.W. (Darwen). 


“Two Lovety Brack Eres.”—On the French Riviera this spring a 
favourite song of the wandering Italian minstrels was the well-known air, 
“Two Lovely Black Eyes,” sung in a sentimental manner to pathetic 
Italian words. Did we steal the tune for our comic song from Italy, or 
did Italy adapt our air to its own words?—H. M. Batson. ree 

~ ome.”"—Can any one supply the origin of the phrase “ At Home - 

as aia modern cards of invitation ?—E. V. David (Meerut, India). 
#% “ Cuatk Svnpar.”—In several districts in the South of England the 
first Sunday in June is known as “Chalk Sunday,” and on that day 
young people, and sometimes elderly people, take into church with them 
small pieces of chalk, sewn in a bag of cotton or other material, on 
which they kneel while saying their prayers. Last year I myself saw in a 
Sussex village church an elderly lady with her “chalk” enclosed in a 
handsome little gold-mounted satchel. What is the origin and meaning of 
this most peculiar custom ?—Calcareous. ol 

“Ta Vacne Enracte.”’—What is the exact meaning of the French idiom, 
“Manger de la vache enragée"? I have always supposed it to _be 
equivalent to “ being hard up,” “ feeling the pinch of want,” &c.—A.W 


German Wit.--What was the conclusion at which Pere Bonhours arrived 
in his dissertation, “Si un Allemand peut avoir de l’'esprit ”?—A.W. 


Answers 
SHAKESPEARE. 
SHAKESPEARE IN Opera.—In addition to the operas mentioned I know of 
“Othello.” by Rossini and also by Verdi; “ Henry VIII.,” by Saint-Saéne ; 
“ Richard IIf.,” by Salvayre ; “ Macbeth,” by Verdi; and “‘ The Tempest, 


as an opera-ballet, by Ambroise Thomas.—Vieil Abonné (Paris). 
[Continued on page 626 
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SHAKESPEARE IN Orera.—Besides the plays mentioned by your correspon 


dent, the following have also been adapted as operas: ‘“ Othello,’” by 
Rossini (produced in 1816); ‘‘ Macbeth,’’ by Chelard, by Verdi, and by 
Taubert ; ‘ Coriolanus,”” by Niccolini; ‘The Tempest,” by Reichardt, by 
Zumsteg, by Jullien, and by Halévy. Besides the above, the following 
have been partly adapted: ‘ Macheth,”’ by Gallus; ‘‘ The Tempest,’’ by 
Taubert and by Alphonse Duvernay; ‘ As You Like It,” by Tausch.—P.S. 


#‘‘ Disseraco.”"—This probably indicates Tussilago, the Coltsfoot and 
Butterbur. It is supposed to have been smoked for centuries before the 
introduction of tobacco. The remains of the plant have been found with 
very primitive pipes and identified by botanists. The earlier pipes were 
mere bowls, with an orifice for the insertion of a straw. The Tussilagos 
are bechic and sedative. The wild British Tussilagos are T. Farfara and 
T. Petasites, but a garden species, T. fragrans, was preferred for smoking. 
—W.G.S. (Dunstable). 

“ Mortat Cor.’’—Coil is an obstruction, Latin colligo, as put for the 
whole substance or collection of this mortal frame; the sallied flesh of 
Hamlet. And this obstruction it is that binds man to the earth and 
inhibits his ascent to higher aspirations.—A.H. 


“Tue TAMING OF THE SHREW.’’—It is scarcely possible that the plot of 
this drama was taken from “ The Felicity of Man,” published in 1598, as 
the play, which appeared in the Folio for the first time, is generally 
ascribed to an earlier date. The plot was evidently derived from a 
comedy of the same name published in 1594, from which were drawn the 
induction and the scenes between Katherine and Petruchio. Fleay main- 
tains that this original version was written by Shakespeare and Marlowe 
in conjunction for Lord Pembroke’s company, Shakespeare writing the 
prose scenes and Marlowe the verse, and that for the later play Shake- 
speare re-wrote his own part and Lodge re-wrote Marlowe’s.—G.S. 

LITERATURE. 

“Marsre Arr” anp “ Expropep.”—On account of its clear brilliancy ;. 
ef. “Marble heaven,” “Othello,” III. iii. 460; “ Marble radiance of 
heaven,” Sophocles, “ Antigone,” 610. “ Explode,” originally an active 
verb, meant to drive off the stage with loud clappings of the hands; cf. 
‘“* Paradise Lost,”’ x. 546. ‘‘ One admires and then explodes as most absurd 
and ridiculous,” Burton, “Anatomy of Melancholy,” To the Reader, 
p. 22; “a third sort explode this opimion as trespassing on Divine Provi 
dence,” Fuller, “‘ Holy War,” iii. 18; “ Shall that man pass for a pro- 
ficient in Christ’s school who would have been exploded in the school of 
Zeno or Epictetus? ’’ South, “ Sermons,” Vol. i. p. 431. “I am, therefore, 
in the first place to acknowledge with all manner of gratitude their civility 
who were pleased not to explode an entertainment which was designed to 
please them,” Dryden, “Don Sebastian,”” Pref.; ‘He was universally 
exploded and hissed off the stage,’ ‘“‘ Zsop’s Fables” (ed. I., 1720).— 
F. H. Harding (Dorking). 

Gapriztz D’ANNUNZIO is not a pseudonym, but the real name of the 
author of “The Virgins of the Rocks,” &. He was born at Pescara in 
the Abruzzi in 1864, and published his first book (a volume of poems) in 
1881. An introduction to his first novel, “The Child of Pleasure,’”’ pub- 
lished by Heinemann, contains an interesting criticism of his art and a 
list of his works, from the pen of Mr. Arthur Symons.—Pre-Raphaelite. 

“A Goose-QuILtL AND THE ANGEL Gapriet.’’—I am surprised that W. 
Asheton Tonge should read the latter half of Goldsmith’s line as in 
apposition to the former. Surely “the twelve good rules” (printed or 
illuminated on a card, and hung on the wall), and “the royal game of 
goose” (the board, &c.) were two separate items in the furniture of the 
inn parlour. What, by the way, is the “royal game of goose’’? I can 
remember playing a game called “fox and goose" on a draught-board. 
Can this be the same?—A.W. 


“ Vertep Queen.’’—The book bearing this title is, I believe, one of the 
unwritten ones. In Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton’s ‘“‘ Aylwin’ the author 
is supposed to be the hero’s father, and the teaching of the book has 
much to do with the plot of the story. The work is quite evidently no 
more a reality than George Meredith's “ Pilgrim’s Scrip’’ or Mrs. 
Humphry Ward's “ Idols of the Market Place.”—Pre-Raphaelite. 


GENERAL. 

FINGER-NAILS.—No answer was given to this question in Tae Acapemy of 
February 20, and so I venture an explanation. According to the Northern 
sagas the white marks on the finger-nails were impressed by the nornas, 
the Northern Parce; it seems that the finger-nails were consecrated to 
one of them, Urd; her Anglo-Saxon name is Wyrd. The interpretation 
generally accepted by us differs a little here and there; but the super- 
stition is very old. It is also remarkable that the ship ‘ Naglfari.’’ on 
which the “ hrimthurses’’ went to the battle of Ragnarék, was built of 
the finger-nails of dead people.—Bohemia. 

Scortanp AND IRetanp.—Caledonia was the term used by the Roman 
historians for all Scotland, see Tacitus, “ Agricola,”’ ii. 25; and the term 
is supposed to represent the Welsh coel-y-dun. Ptolemy describes an ocean 
called Douekaledonian, the Caledonii, a people of small extent, and their 
drumus or wood; he means what we call the highlands, then but little 
explored. Pliny describes the Silv@w Caledonia, in Britannia. But the 
Greeks had a Calydon in tolia, which sounds Celtic; Homer wrote of 
Calydon’s white cliffs and of chalky Calydon, in Greece; and cheledonia 
is the botanical “ celandine.”"—A. Hall. 

“So Lone! ”—Mr. Tonge’s explanation is, I believe, inadequate. 
Seven months ago you permitted me to ask the origin and exact meaning 
of this phrase of farewell, as yet unexplained ; and [ mentioned that Walt 
Whitman uses it in his “ Songs of Parting,” published fifty years ago, as 
a phrase already old and familiar. No sufficient reply was then given, 
hut I believe that I can now explain it. The Swedes have the expression 
Adjo sa liinge| “‘ Good-bye so long,” that is, God be with you so long (as 
we are parted). In Danish the words are almost identical; and possibly 
in Dutch, a point I should be glad to ascertain. The phrase, I imagine, 
was taken to America by Swedish, Danish, or Dutch sailors, and soon 
passed into English, becoming in time somewhat enigmatical by the 
separation of “ good-bye” and “‘so long”; and the frequent suppression 
of the “ good-bye.”” “So long” therefore means, God be with you so 
long as we are parted from each other. No doubt this signification can be 
read into Hasta la vista and Au revoir (in which some good wish must be 
implied), but it is not obviously there. ‘“‘ So long" rather combines the 
meanings of the beautiful Spanish farewell wishes Vaya con Dios, Queda 
con Dios, “Go with God,” “ Stay with God.”—D.P. (Wareham). 

“So Lona! ’’—‘ So long” occurs frequently in Bret Harte. It is 


probably a translation of Hasta la vista (as suggested by W. Asheton 
Tonge), which first came into use in California, and thence spread to the 
Kastern States and to this country. Sta (for hasta) mafana is often said 
in Mexico, when taking leave of a friend whom one hopes shortly to see 
again.—A.W. 


“ Farnets.""—The word used in the same manner as the above in the 
small Yorkshire town of Holmfirth when I was a child was “ Kince”’ or 
** Kinces.” 
written. 


The above spelling is phonetic, as [ have never seen the word 
I cannot suggest any derivation.—Caure. 
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“* Farnets.”—The pronunciation of this word or words mostly in vogue 
with children, at any rate at the present day, is neither “ faynet” nor 
“ faynets,” but “faynights.”” This. supports Mr. Boswell’s view of its 
derivation, since the German nichts would naturally be confused with the 
English word nights by a child who knew little or nothing of the former 
language.—F.W.C.C. 


“GREEN jRAVEL.”—There is scarcely a village in Scotland where this 
rhyme is not known. It has been sung for generations. It is sung still. 
Its origin, like many of our finest ballads, seems lost in obscurity, if not in 
antiquity.. Children in Scotland join hands, go round in a circle, and 
sing it to something like the tune of “ Bonnie Dundee.” It appears to be 
nothing more than a juvenile game, much like an equally popular one, 
“ Jingo Ring.” “‘Green Gravel” is slow, measured, and solemn. “ Jingo 
Ring ” is gay, merry, and fast.—A.Z.C. (Edinburgh). 


“Green Gravet.”—This rhyme is sung very widely among English 
children; I have met it in Bedfordshire, Surrey, Huntingdonshire, and 
Cardiganshire. The wording varies slightly, especially in line 3, where 
we find “the fairest young lady,” “the fairest young damsel,” or “the 
most beautiful flowers,"" and line 7, where the words “letter” and 
“message "’ are used interchangeably. The rhyme is sung by a ring of 
children, taking hands and dancing round, and at the last line first one 
and then another turns her back to the centre of the ring and goes round 
thus, till all have their backs to the centre; then the rhyme continues till 
all are facing the centre again. It would seem that the main ideas of 
the rhyme are death and turning away. Another ring-rhyme agrees in 
these two points. In Surrey little girls play— 

Wally, wally, waltfiower, 
Growing up so high, 

We are all ladies, 

And we must all die 

Excepting —— [name of player], 
And she’s the only one; 

She can’t hop, she can’t skip, 
She can’t turn the candlestick. 
Fie for shame, fie for shame, 
Turn your face to the wall again. 


And at the last line the chosen player turns her face out from the ring, as 
in “Green Gravel.” Perhaps the games may be a survival of sun- 
worship, each player representing a month, which turns outward as the 
year dies away and the sun’s course is run to winter, and faces into the 
ring again as the sun rises to spring and summer. This is a mere sugges- 
tion, and others may be able to give a better explanation of the rhymes 
and actions.—Z. M. Ebbutt (Lampeter). 


** Devce.”’—Lecky’s confidence in the derivation of this word from Dusii 
is not well founded. It is rather derived from Middle English Dewes, 
deus, Old French Deus! later ‘‘ Dieux!” used like Modern French Mon 
Dieu! as an ejaculation of sudden emotion or surprise. Cf. Low German, 
dis, duus, German daus, taus, used like the English word; Low German 
de duus. German der daus! Cf. Fries. dus, a goblin, Danish Droes, 

iant, Low German droos, a bubble, Holstein druuss, a giant, used like 

as. The particular use of the Danish, Low German, and German words 
may be due to association with the old French word, but they are appa- 
rently of different origin, ie. the Old High German durs, duris, thuris, 
thurs; Middle High German d(t)urse, d(t)urse, d(t)ursch, a giant, 
demon. Icelandic Thurs (pron. this), a giant, goblin, dull fellow=Norwe- 
gian, tuss, a goblin, koboll, elf, gnome (tussefolkehrs)=Danish tosse, a 
booby, fool= Anglo-Saxon, thyrs, a giant.—F. H. Harding (Dorking). 


*Butto Coat.”—I think there can be no doubt that “ Bullo Coal” is 
New Forest coal and none other. It obtained its name by shipment at 
Bullo Pill long ago, and still retained it when the Great Western Railway 
in 1852 opened the branch from “ Bullo” Junction to Cinderford, thereby 
introducing it on their line as far as the towns in Oxfordshire, Berkshire, 
&c. Pill is a Celtic word which has remained for all the ports on the 
Severn from prehistoric times. Bullo probably contains the word pill, 
or port, and Bullo Pill is probably a ae It is a port between one 
and two miles down stream from Newnham, which never had a port, but 
was a fortified borough. At Bullo were built the biggest battleships of 
the Commonwealth, and the shipbuilding oak timber and Forest iron were 
both brought there in great quantities. It was, in fact, one of the 
principal dockyards of the fleet. When sea coal began to be exported, 
undoubtedly Bullo Pill must have been one of the — coal ports ; 
and I have no doubt that the records of H.M. Royal Forest of Dean at the 
Office of Woods, 1 Whitehall Place, would confirm the fact.—C.D. 


Surep Pres.—A shred-pie was a mince-pie, so called from the shredding 
or thin shaving of the ingredients. Cf. “‘In winter there was the luxury 
of a shred-pie, which is a coarse North Country edition of the pie abhorred 
by puritans.’’—Southey, “The Doctor,” viii. Also cf. “‘One ... found 
a wild vine, and gathered thereof wild gourds his lap full, and came and 
shred them into the pot of pottage”’ (2 Kings iv. 39). 


This sword shall shred thee as small unto the grave 
As minced meat for a pie. 
B. Jonson, “‘ Tale of a Tub,” iv. 3. 
—F. H. Harding (Dorking). 


NEBUCHADNEZZAR’S Banp.—The scale of ancient music, including Assyrian, 
was pentatonic. On Assyrian instruments, so far as we are acquainted 
with them, it would have been impossible to sound every note of our 
octave. Certain notes were habitually omitted—they were the fourth note 
of our octave and the seventh. With their instruments furnishéd with a 
certain series of notes, we are perfectly safe in assuming that they did 
only play such tunes as those notes would make. Some Assyrian harps 
had no less than twegty-six strings—that is, five pentatonic octaves and a 
“keynote” over. “The Last Rose of Summer” is a pentatonic air, and 
if you play over this melody on the black keys of a piano, passing over 
the white ones, you will find the original air come out with the utmost 
distinctness, and you will get a practical idea of the composition of 
ancient Assyrian music.—Sazhorn. 


An Historica Dicrronaryr or Ipgas.—See “A Dictionary of Philosophy, 
Ancient and Modern, in the Words of Philosophers,” edited by J. Radford 
Thomson (Dickinson, 1887); also “‘ Dictionary of Philosophy and Psycho- 
logy, by Many Hands,” edited by T. Mark Baldwin; Vol. I. published in 
1902; not yet completed.—M.A.C. 


PRIZES.—The asterisks denote the two questions and two answers to 
which prizes have been awarded. The winners can obtain, on application 
at the following booksellers, Five Shillings’ worth of books. Notices have 
— dispatched to the several winners and to the booksellers whose names 
follow: 

W. A. Ridgway, 61 Windmill Street, Gravesend. 

Messrs. T. Robinson & Co., 38 and 40 Ormonde Street, Jarrow. 
Mr. James H. Proverls, High Street North, Dunstable. 

Mr. Henry Snelling, North Street, Wareham. 
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next week will specially deal with Fiction, Gu'de, Travel, and Topo- 
graphical Books, and Summer Literature of every kind. As difficulty 
in obtaining it is often experienced it is better to order a copy from a 


bookseller or newsagent. 
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“WR. WM. HEINEMANN’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





THE WEB OF INDIAN LIFE 
By the SISTER NIVEDITA 


(Miss Margaret E. Noble, of Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda). 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. : 
This book aims at giving a full and true portrait 
of Indian life. The author, who some years ago 
went to India to work with the Hindus, chiefly in the 
field of education, did not live in the European 
quarter of Calcutta, but in the very heart of the 
Hindu quarter. Her position enabled her to enter 
the homes of the Bengali, not as an enquirer, bul asa 
Sriend and helpmate. Among other subjects, she 
deals with the question of caste, with the great 
Indian epics, and with the future of the peoplee ef 
India. Miss Noble isa stranger writing from within, 

and in that fact lis the great value of the work. 





New Six-Shilling Novels 
Mrs. VOYNICH’S New Novel. 
Author of “The Gadfly.” 


OLIVE LATHAM 
BY E. L. VOYNICH 


The Daily Chronicle—“ ... A singularly 
impressive story. The subsidiary characters are 
drawn with great care, yet so as never to distract 
the eye from the three central contrasted figures, 
masterly portraits which are done with breadth 
and subtlety at once.” 

Mr. W. L. Courtney, in The Daily Telegraph.—* It 
is more mature than * The Gadfly,’ more certain, 
more assured in the manipulation of incident and 
the delineation of personalities. ...A most re- 
markable nove’, very distinctive, powerful and 
original.” 


URIAH THE HITTITE 
DoLF WYLLARDE. 
THE COURT OF SACHARISSA 
H. SHERINGHAM and M. MEAKIN. 
ROSABEL . . EstTHER MILLER. 
BATS AT TWILIGHT 
H. M. BouuToy. 
SALLY OF MISSOURI R.E. Youne. 
HYSSOP . , . JAMES Prior. 











London : WM.HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford St.,W.0. 





NOW READY. 


| In crown 4to, handsomely bound in cloth, 


gilt top, price 40s. net to Subscribers. 
THE FOURTH VOLUME OF THE 


HISTORY OF WEXFORD 


The History of Duncannon Fort, 
Fethard, Kilclogan, Houseland, 
Portersgate, Redmond’s, now 
Loftus Halli, Galgystown, Hook, 
Slade, Baganbun, and Bannow. 
Being the Fourth Instalment of the History 
of that County now in progress. Compiled 
from Ancient Records, the State Papers, and 
many hitherto Unpublished Documents. 


Edited by PHILIP HERBERT HORE, 


Late of Pole-Hore, County Wexford, Member | 


of the Royal Irish Academy, Member of 
the Royal Society of Antiquaries 
of Ireland, &c., &c. 





NOW READY. 
New Volume of the Cheap Edition of 
THE BOOK LOVERS’ LIBRARY. 


In foolscap 8vo, printed on antique paper, 
and tastefully bound, 1s. 6d. net. 


BOOKS CONDEMNED 
TO BE BURNT 


By JAMES ANSON FARRER. 


“«* The Book Lovers’ Library’ is sure to be 
widely sought for in this generally attractive 


| form.”—Scotsman. 


“Wonderfully cheap. and should meet 


| with a cordial welcome.”—Book Queries. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 
62 Paternoster Row, Lonpoyn, E.C. 








THE 


“MAGAZINE 
OF ART” 


JUNE NUMBER 


NOW READY 


Price 


ONE SHILLING 





THE TATLER 


EDITED BY 
CLEMENT SHORTER 


The Lightest, Brightest, and most 
Interesting 


SOCIETY & DRAMATIC 


PAPER 
EVER PUBLISHED. 


THE TATLER 


An Up-to-date Society Paper. 
Society and the Stage Richly Illustrated 


| Week by Week. 


The Best Printing. 
The Best Paper. 
any Paper of its kind. 


Published Every Wednesday. 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 


Can be obtained of all Newsagents and at 
all Bookstalls. 


Offices ; CREAT NEW STREET, E.C. 


‘Smith, Eldera6o.’s 


| is enough o 
| study of character, and unforced humour in 


The Best Contents of | 


NEW BOOKS 


SCOTSMAN.—*‘* Will entertain every- 
one who reads it.’’ 


JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MY FRENCH FRIENDS 


By CONSTANCE E. MAUD, 
Author of ** An English Girl in Paris,” “The 
Rising Generation,” &c. 

DAILy TELEGRAPH: “Bright and attrac- 
tively written sketches drawn with the same 
easy humour, playful raillery, and sympa- 
thetic insight that gained for her former 
books somany appreciative readers. .. . There 
shrewd observation, careful 


them to furnish the literary outfit of a score 


| of average novel-writers.” 


OvuTLOOK: “A delightful sketch... . 
Excellent as a literary effort and unique as 
a study of the customs and manners of our 





gay and volatile neighbours.” 


JUST PUBLISHED.—With 10 Illustrations, large 
crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


ASPECTS OF SOCIAL EVOLUTION. 


FIRST SERIES: TEMPERAMENTS. 
LioneL TAYLER, M.R.O.S., L.R.O.P. 
SHEFFIELD DAILY TELEGRAPH : “ We have read the 


By JOuN 


| book with the greatest enjoyment, and Jook forward 
| wath anticipation to the succeeding volumes, not in the 


hope that tbe author will be able to solve the problems 
he has raised in this, for that would augur an erudition 
more than human, but simply because the topic is on3 
of vital interest to us all.” 


THE NEW ERA IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


With an Examination of the OChintse Labour Ques- 
tion. By VioLter R. MARKHAM, Author of “ South 
Africa : Past and Present.” Large post 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
DaiLy News: “ Miss Markham has done her work 


| admirably.” 


Satorpay Review : “Her book is of the utmost 
interest.” 


New Six-Shilling Novels 
A NOVEMBER CRY 


By FRANCES G. BURMESTER, 
Author of “ John Lott’s Alice.” 

[On June 13th. 
*,* The scene of the story is laid on a Suffolk farm, 
managed by two cultivated women. A village tragedy 
and the crude vengeance of a farm hand lead to the 
intrusion of a lover upon the mutual devotion of the 
two women. One loves and is beloved ; the other is 
jealously suspicious, not without justice, as thedevelop- 





| ment of the story reveals. 


THE SOVEREIGN POWER: 


A Romance of Georgian Days 
By VIOLET A. SIMPSON, 
Author of “The Bonnet Conspirators.” 
(Just published. 
A romance of the year 1605, when Bonaparte’s Oamp 
was at Boulogne, and our troops were gathering on the 
coast to repel invasion. 


JOSHUA NEWINGS; 


Or, The Love Bacillus 


By G. F. BRADBY. 

[/ust published. 
ScotsMAN: “A vivacious, pleasantly written, 
humorous novel. ... At once racy and reine! in its 
fan. It will both attract and amuse everyone who 


| takes it up.” 


PROVENZANO THE PROUD 


By EVELYN H. GIFFORD. 
ACADEMY: “Full of tbe high lights and black 
shadows of medieval Italy.... The episodes are 
vividly given, with coloar, movement, and the sense of 
impending fate.” 


CLENCAIRLY CASTLE. By Horace 


G. Hutcuinsox, Author of “Little Lady Marv,” 
“ A Friend of Nelson,” “ Crowberough Beacon,” &c. 
Times : “A fresh and genial tale” 

ae JAMES'S GAZETTE: “An eminently readable 





London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 
15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





